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Natignal 


High Quality— 
the result of Perfect Details 


The old adage about details making perfection fits 
like a glove when applied to National Hardware. 








If you have ever seen a mounted display of the quality 
merchandise you can readily appreciate what is meant 
by “perfection of detail,” for every hinge, every 
hanger, every wheel, every handle immediately im- 
presses you as being perfect in finish, and smooth, ex- 
act and solidly honest in construction. 


National Hardware is quality hardware in the strictest 
sense of the word. 





Garage Door Set No. 806 


And the perfect details we speak of are splendidly 
exemplified in the different parts of this National 
Garage Door Set. 


When installed the individual parts swing doors 
smoothly, easily, and exactly into place. They keep 
their fine finish and impart added attraction to 
the garage. 


Furthermore, every screw, nut and bolt needed 
to install this set is furnished with the parts; 
all come packed in a handy-sized wooden box, 
ready to slide over the counter. 





If you are on the lookout for an exceptional Garage Door Set that is more 
than fairly priced; ask the National salesman about this one the next time 
he calls. 


National Manufacturng Company 


Sterling, Illinois 


Your Order shipped the Day received 


























Hardware 


LOWLY the days drift from us, as leaves 
fall from their branches upon the hillside. 
There are so many of the same brown hue that 
we scarcely notice their passing until our eyes 
are arrested by some gold and scarlet banner 
that the past has left in the custody of certain 
days. Hallowe’en is a date of russet memory. 
Thanksgiving is a tapestry of sombre colors 
touched with gold. And Christmas is a scarlet 
banner surmounted by a star. 


So much for sentiment. The practical con- 
sideration of holidays is very necessary in this 
twentieth century, and we are forced to the 
realization that Christmas is but a little more 
than two months away. Already manufactur- 
ers are preparing special holiday cartons, spe- 
cial display material and special stock assort- 
ments. 

But as a hardware merchant, Hallowe’en 
gives you your first special opportunity to 





Holidays 


attract attention to your store with novelties, 
toys, and, perhaps, a special sale. It affords 
you a chance to speak about the holidays to 
come. Use it to advantage. 

Thanksgiving and cutlery sales are linked 
together by tradition, and in many communities 
special sales by hardware merchants on kitchen 
utensils and cutlery are looked forward to as a 
yearly feature. Why not try it this year? 

Rumors of shortages in holiday goods have 

been reported recently from some of the prin- 
cipal jobbing centers. Get your Christmas 
stocks in shape early and advertise the fact 
that you are ready to serve your customers in 
spite of the difficulty of 
getting certain articles. 
Get ready now, Mr. Re- 
tailer, for the sake of 
your own pleasure, prof- 
its and prestige. 


October3l 
November29. 
December25 
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Builders’ Hardware F rom 
the Ground Up 


What You Should Know About Locks 


By W. N. THOMAS 


Epitor’s NoTEe.—This is the second instalment of a series of articles 
on builders’ hardware in all its branches which will appear in HARD- 


WARE AGE from time to time. 


W. N. Thomas, the author, is an 


acknowledged expert in this line and he knows how to tell his story. 
The next instalment will appear in an early issue. Watch for it! 


FY NHERE are four classes of mortise dead locks: 
Bit key (Fig. 16), cylinder (Fig. 17), dead locks 
operated by thumb knobs (Fig. 18) and turn- 

buckles (Fig. 19) the bolts of which are turned up and 

down, instead of in and out, by a thumb knob, and are 
intended for casement or French windows, the strike 





At left (Fig. 16) bit 
key mortise dead lock. 
Above (Fig. 17) cylin- 
der mortise dead lock 





and bolt being made in such a manner as to bind the 
window tight to the jamb when the bolt is turned 
down. 

Mortise knob locks are divided into four classes: The 
narrow stile or French window lock (Fig. 20) with a 
backset (that is, the distance from the face of the 
lock to the center of the knob and keyhole; narrow 
stile locks are also called short backset locks) from 
1 in. to 2 in. Next is the “regular stile’ (Fig. 21) the 
backset of which ranges from 2% in. to 234 in. These 
are made in several sizes, the size being determined 
by measuring the case from top to bottom, suiting 
them for the various grades of buildings on which they 


Below (Fig. 18) 
dead lock operated 
by thumb knob. 
At right (Fig. 19) 
dead lock operated 
by turnbuckles 








are to be used. They are intended for passage doors 
where the function of a knob lock gives the required 
convenience and security. 

The third class of mortise knob locks is hotel locks— 
so called because they are especially adapted to the 
peculiar requirements of hotel work (will take up this 
later) and embody a large variety—corridor (Fig. 
22), single and twin communicating (Fig. 23) with 
keys, bathroom (Fig. 24). 

The fourth subdivision of mortise knob locks are 
the front door and office door locks (Fig. 25), so 


Fig. 20. Ex- 

ample of narrow 

stile or French 
window lock 





called because they are used for entrance doors to 
dwelling houses, apartments and offices. For good 
buildings these should always be of the cylinder type. 
Bit key, front door locks are intended only for cheaper 
dwellings. 

In the fifth class of mortise locks are found the 
sliding door locks, so called because they are used on 
sliding doors. They are made mortise and half mor- 
tise (Fig. 26), i. e., set into the door so the case 
is flush with one side of the door. The half mortise 
kind are used mostly on elevator sliding doors. Mor- 
tise sliding door locks are made bit key and cylinder 
key. 

Store door locks (Fig. 27) comprise the sixth class 
of mortise locks. These are used particularly on store 
entrance doors. The latch bolt is drawn back by press- 
ing on a thumb piece instead of turning a knob. They 
are made with flat keys and cylinder keys. 
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one that stands at right angle to the body or case of an 
the lock. Most of the smaller locks intended for thin “n 
doors have fairly narrow faces and are flat-faced. 
For thicker doors the lock faces are wider and usually 
are beveled, that is, they stand slightly off of right 
angle to the case so as to fit the face of the door. 
The bevel is on the edge of the door that closes against ‘ 
the stop. Doors 154 in. and over in thickness are usu- n° 
ally beveled at the rate of 4 in. to2 in. This is done 
to permit the doors being opened and closed easily 
when closely fitted. ‘Bevel-faced” locks (Fig. 31) are 
handed—that is, right hand or left hand—and are 
not generally. reversible. However, some manufactur- 
ers make locks that have the face put on the case in th 
such manner as to allow it to be adjusted on the job ; 
either beveled right hand, beveled left hand, or flat- 
face. This is a great convenience to the hardware oe 
man. 

Pairs of doors (double doors) frequently have the eth 
lock faces rabbeted (the standard rabbet is '% in.) 















































x0 


Above (Fig. 21) “reg- 

ular stile.’ At right 

(Fig. 22) hotel cor- 
ridor lock 


=—0 


The seventh class of mortise locks is known by sev- 
eral different trade names, such as “Mono,” “Unit” 
and “Union” (Fig. 28). The lock, knobs and escutcheon 
plates are assembled at the factory into a complete 
set that is slipped in a simple mortise cut into the door 
and is adjusted to the thickness of the door by the 
tightening of a couple of machine screws. The par- 
ticular advantage claimed for this type of lock over 
the regular mortise sort is that the operating parts 






At left (Fig. 25) ‘s 


front door or ‘ 
office lock 4 





At left (Fig. 23) sin- 
gle and twin com- 
municating lock 


Right (Fig. 26) 
example of slid- 
ing door lock 


F] 
and require locks with rabbeted faces; these are not % a 
reversible. “ 
Double-acting doors—that is, doors that are hung iF 
on spring hinges and open in either direction—usually mt 


have the edge of the lock stile rounded so that the 
door will not strike in closing from either direction. if 
These require locks with rounded faces to fit the edge ‘ a 
of the door; and they should be dead locks, as latch +. 
bolts do not work from either side. 





At right (Fig. 24) 
bathroom lock 





all retain their proper relative position one to another 
as they were made at the factory, and therefore op- 
erate more satisfactorily than the sets assembled by 
the carpenter on the door. These are usually made 
cylinder type with the key operating in the outside 
knob. They are especially suitable for entrance doors 
to offices and apartments in high-grade buildings. 
Several of these classes of locks will be considered in 
later articles. 

In order to give a short explanation of the several 
principal parts of locks, as shown in Fig 29, it may 
assist the beginner in fixing in his mind the common 
usage of these names. 

The face of a mortise lock is that part which shows . 


Left (Fig. 27) store 
door lock 





‘ igh ig. 2 
on the edge of the door (Fig. 30). A “flat face” is ee i a ” 
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Fig. 29. Chart showing principal parts of locks 


Cabinet and cupboard doors are usually fitted with 
cabinet locks of the half mortise kind—that is, mor- 
tised in flush with the inside of the stile of the door. 
The face of such a lock is known as the selvedge. 

Strikes.—Rim locks ordinarily have strikes set on 
the outside of the casing. These are known as rim 
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At left (Fig. 30) 
face of mortise 
lock. At right 
(Fig. 31) Dia- 
gram of bevel 
faced lock faces 
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Rabbeted Face 


strikes (Fig. 32). If a rim lock is placed on the inside 
of a door which opens out—such as a closet door—the 
latch bolt has the bevel reversed; then it must have 
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an angle strike, known as a reverse bevel strike (Fig. 
33). This strike is placed on the door stop. 

A mortise lock requires a strike that is mortised 
into the jamb or casing. It is a flat piece of metal with 
the proper holes to receive the bolts of the lock to 
which it belongs. 

Strikes for mortise locks having latch bolts have a 


t 


At left (Fig. 32) ea- 

ample of rim strike. 

At right (Fig. 33) re- 
verse bevel strike 





7 





projecting piece on one side called the lip (Fig. 34). 
This is for the latch bolt to strike against as the door 
is closed in order to allow the door to close easily 
and to protect the casing or trim. The length of the 
lip is measured from the center of the latch bolt hole 
to the end of the lip and is known as 1 in., 1% in. or 
11% in., as the case may be, to the center. The length 
of the lip is governed by the thickness of the door and 
the amount of extension required to protect the trim. 
When the extension beyond the thickness of the door 
is more than 1% in. or so, it should be bent toward the 
trim so the latch bolt may slip in easily, but when 
so bent the strikes are handed, providing they cannot 
be turned either end up. 

For high grade work mortise strikes are often 
made with a box on the jamb side of the strike so that 





Fig. 34. Strikes for mortise locks 


the raw wood cannot be seen through the holes in the 
strike. This makes a nicely finished job. Box strikes 
(Fig. 34) are usually handed, however. Some manu- 
facturers overcome the handed disadvantage by mak- 
ing a detachable metal box that is fastened to the 
back of the strike with screws and can be changed 
from one side of the strike to the other. This is oft- 
times a great convenience. 

A protected strike (Fig. 34) is one made with an 
angle at the stop side of the strike and standing at 
right angles to the strike. This is to prevent the latch 
bolt being pushed back from the outside of the door by 
inserting a wire, knife or thin piéce of steel under 
the door stop. 
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HIS’ win- 

dow display 
of Fred Ruh- 
ling’s, Chica- 
go, Ill., caught 
the eyes of on- 
lookers and 
turned them 
into paint 
customers. 
Adolph Ruh- 
ling trimmed 
it. 
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R. RUH- 

LING 
studied the 
paint needs of 
the housewife 
and trimmed 
the window 
accordingly. 
That’s why the 
firm had to 
send in repeat 
orders for 
paint. 


Think, Talk and Feature Paint 
and You’ll Get Results 


VERY dealer classifies his stock 
4 into a certain number of de- 
partments. These may exist only 
in his mind or may be very definitely 
divided, so that he can ascertain 
from his bookkeeper just what each 
department does from time to time. 
There is no way to get around the 
fact that the merchants who make 
the largest profit and do the most 
business are the ones who keep the 
most accurate department records. 
They figure, and rightly, that no 
business is too small to afford a book- 
keeper. but, whether the department 
exists on records or only in the 
mind’s eye, it receives some indivi- 
dual attention from the proprietor. 
The paint department in the hard- 
ware store comes up for consideration 
many times a year. There is first the 
necessity of considering the amount 
of money tied up in the stock. Sec- 
ondly, the assortment is important 
and no less interesting is the num- 
ber of turns the department makes 
a year. From this last calculation, 
the profit can be determined. 


Consider These Three! 


Once these three things are con- 
sidered—investment, turnover and 
assortment, the next thought is usu- 
ally the methods to be employed to 


increase the sales, In order to in- 
crease any kind of sales, the mer- 
chant must know what the possibili- 
ties for additional merchandise are 
in his community. For this reason a 
few of the important developments in 
the paint business are outlined, which 
may help to furnish a background 
in determining how much more paint 
can be sold. 

The Save the Surface Campaign 
has already increased paint con- 
sumption and many hardware deal- 
ers have received this benefit. It was 
done through consistent advertising 
backed by paint manufacturers and 
directed at the public, impressing 
upon them the necessity of “saving 
the surface.” “Paint Up and Clean 
Up” campaigns have also played a 
large part in increasing the business. 





Tell It to Your Customers 


6¢ DROPERTY should be in- 

sured against decay as well 
as fire. There is over $60,000,- 
000,000 worth of insured prop- 
erty that needs paint. Three- 
fourths of all the property in the 
United States is being slowly 
ruined by decay.” 











The paint manufacturers and distri- 
butors feel that by 1926 the industry 
can be doubled. That is a fact worth 
considering very closely. 

Some hardware paint departments 
run as high as $50,000 a year in 
sales while others average around 
$1,500. But there are amounts rang- 
ing all the way along the line, so if 
one considers as a certainty that 
the paint business will be doubled 
by 1926 then it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that every hardware dealer‘s 
paint sales will also be doubled. Take 
the average dealer who sells about 
$1,500 worth of paint and boost his 
sales to $3,000 and see if he doesn’t 
keep the figure climbing. 


Paint Education Needed 


The trouble is that the public is 
not educated to the absolute neces- 
sity of paint, Work has been started 
which will eventually reach 75 per 
cent of the property owners of the 
country. That is—this 75 per cent is 
latent purchasing power that needs 
paint education and they are all pros- 
pective buyers. Lines have been sim- 
plified so that stock investment will 
be reduced, and a longer painting 
season is being advocated which will 
put paint in the steady demand class 
the year round. Outside painting is 
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OY R. WIL- 

SON of De- 
catur, Ill., plays 
up paint to the 
limit, as you can 
readily see by 
this window dis- 
play. Everything 
needed to com- 
plete a painting 
job is here with 
the exception of 
the ladder. 


the only thing really affected by 
weather conditions and there are at 
least eight months out of the year 
when this field can be worked aggres- 
sively. The inside paints should be 
sold the year ’round. 


Some Paint Statistics 


There is $83,900,000,000 worth of 
standing property in this country. 
To this figure $5,000,000,000 will be 
added in 1923. Only one sale out of 
four prospects is being made. Three 
out of five public buildings need 
paint. Nineteen out of twenty barns 
and silos are deteriorating because 
they are not painted. Four out of 
every five homes should be painted. 
Half of the factory buildings need 
paint and three out of four ware- 
houses, and three out of five city 
houses need paint right now. 

This is a tremendous prospect list. 
In addition to this standing prop- 
erty, there are farm implements to 
the value of $3,594,772,928, furni- 
ture, $2,856,780,000, automobiles and 
trucks, in excess of $8,000,000,000. 
In all there is over $110,- 
000,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty in the United States 
that requires paint. 

Of the standing property 
—$83,900,000,000 in value, 
$58,810,000,000 is covered 
by fire insurance at a cost 
of $550,886,000. Less than 
$21,000,000 of this property 
is properly protected by 
paint and varnish. The cost 
of protecting this property 


interest the boys. 
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AINT is the 
first thing 
that meets the 
customer’s eye 








is but $300,000,000 annually, which 
is the value of the architectural paint 
and varnish only. 

Property should be insured against 
decay as well as fire. There is over 
$60,000,000,000 worth of insured 
property that needs paint. Three- 
fourths of all the property in the 
United States is being slowly ruined 
by decay. 

Also consider the fact that there 
are 10 sq. ft. of interior surface that 
needs protection to every square foot 
of outside surface. The ideal time 
to go after this inside business is 
when the outside season is closed. 
The months of November, December 
January and February is the time to 
advertise inside paints to keep the 
season through the year and to keep 
sales coming into the store all the 
time. 

Don’t overlook the metals that 
need painting. It has been said that 
$600,000,000 worth of metal is con- 
sumed yearly through rust and it 
could be saved for a comparatively 
small amount with paint. 


Educate Boys to Buy Good Tools 


HE boy of today is the man of tomorrow. A 

good tool sold today will create interest in good 
merchandise in the youngster’s mind. Every boy 
should start with good tools, and a campaign on 
quality tools by the hardware dealer should serve to 
The tool chest can be started 
with a few quality items and built up year by year. 
Cheap tools sold to youngsters destroy their confi- 
dence in the merchant who sold them. 
of tools is an essential to every boy. 





A good outfit 


when he enters 
this store, and 
Mr. Wilson takes 
mighty good care 
that he doesn’t 
forget it. That’s 
why his paint 
sales are increas- 
ing. 


In conclusion, it is necessary for 
a dealer to look over his paint stock 
and concentrate on numbers and 
sizes that sell. A canvass of the com- 
munity will turn up a large prospect 
list. Newspaper advertising will get 
people thinking. Window displays 
will bring them in the store. Mailing 
lists will turn into orders and a well 
painted store front and interior will 
convince the people that the mer- 
chant believes in the doctrine he 
preaches. 

The manufacturers are going to 
double the paint industry by 1926. 
They are not going to have to tear 
down business to do it. The field is 
there ready to be worked and the 
country needs the paint. If every 
dealer in the country does not double 
his paint sales by 1926, it will be his 
own fault. There has never been a 
line of merchandise made which had 
such a tremendous and earnest back- 
ing as paint. If every hardware 
dealer does not double his own paint 
sales by 1926, some other dealer in 
his community will do it 
for him. 

Advocate paint for the 
dull months and keep a 
steady flow of business. A 
little extra interest in the 
line will pay handsomely. 
Somebody is going to make 
the profit and the hardware 
dealer is entitled to it. 

Think, talk and feature 
paint and you'll be sure to 
get results. 
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Time to Harvest Fall Cutlery Profits! 


Cool Weather Brings a Demand for Certain Kinds of Cutlery 
and the Judicious Use of Publicity and Enthusiasm 
Will Turn That Demand Into Cash 


HERE’S an old saying to the 

effect that there’s nothing new 

under the sun. As we look at it, 
this statement cannot be taken too 
literally, when applied to hardware 
merchandising plans, for we find 
from inquiry and investigation that 
what is old and tried to one dealer is 
new and invigorating to another and 
vice versa. 

This applies to fall cutlery sales, 
and, in making this suggestion to 
our readers, we believe that we are 
referring to a line which has good, 
substantial possibilities at this sea- 
son of the year. 

Most hardware stores sell cutlery. 
Pocket knives, kitchen cutlery, butch- 
er knives, razors and shears are good 
for all seasons of the year. They 
have long since established them- 
selves as regular members of the 
hardware household, and, as there 
does exist a certain more or less 


HERE’S a variety 

of cutlery shown in 
this window and it is 
shown in a way well 
calculated to attract 
the attention of the 
people hurrying bu on 
the street. Note the 
way in which  plat- 
forms have been used to 
advantage. Although 
there’s a lot of cutlery 
shown, the window 
does not appear to be 
overcrowded. 





steady demand for them, it is possi- 
ble that they have escaped that 
special attention that is demanded 
by distinctly seasonable merchan- 
dise. 

Let’s turn our attention first of all 
to knives, to be specific, to those 
knives of general household and farm 
use. 

Cutlery Specials 

One of the most important features 
to observe in speeding up fall cutlery 
sales is to be able to offer a special 
value. 

A utility knife is an article which 
will be continued in use in the aver- 
age household until it is absolutely 
worn out—that is, there must be 
somé stimulus for the housewife to 
replace it with a new one. On the 
other hand, it is fairly safe to esti- 
mate that there is hardly an Ameri- 
can household that is adequately 
equipped with the proper number 


eg: wa” 
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and kind of utility knives for use in 
the kitchen. 

Right here, at the outset, is your 
field for cultivation and a very fer- 
tile one it is. 

Now, to secure a special value! 
Investigate almost any half dozen 
cutlery manufacturers or large dis- 
tributors, telling them frankly 
of your need, and it is_ prob- 
able that you will be able to 
secure a popular selling number, such 
as the commonly known “butcher 
knife” which is equally serviceable 
in the kitchen for meats, bread, ete. 
You will probably get it at such a 
price that you can afford to make 
an “over the counter” special of it. 

We do not mean that you can 
order a gross of them, place them on 
your regular display panel and ex- 
pect them to move off at a gallop. 

By no means! 

Your customers must be shown 
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this remarkable value and made to 
feel the need for a replacement or 
an additional purchase for the home 
kitchen. 

If you will lay one on your counter 
and keep it continually replaced, 
after each sale; if you will instill in 
your sales force a real enthusiasm 
for calling attention to this special 
value, there is no limit to your sales 
promotion possibilities. This applies 
to the small town store in just as 
strong a sense as to the city loca- 
tion, even more so, for the city deal- 
er is quite sure to have a price com- 
petition in these household items 
from the housefurnishing depart- 
ment of the various department 
stores. 

Turnover is the thing for you to 
rely on for your profit, not the indi- 
vidual sale, in which the one profit 
must necessarily be restricted. 

The small town dealer has the 
unique factor in his favor that very 
shortly the fall butchering season 
will be here. He can take advantage 
of it by offering his special value 
knife to every farmer who comes to 
his store. 


Some Butchering Accessories 


Many of these farmers will re- 
quire the accessories of butchering 
too. 

Ask them to buy stone jars for 
preserving and pickling meat, meat 
choppers and sausage grinders and 
stuffers. By the same token, the 
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farm housewife will be interested in 
paring and slicing knives for pre- 
paring mince meat and for the final 
vegetables and fruits of the season. 


Circularize the Farmers 


If you have a mailing list, re- 
cording your farmer customers, you 
will be well repaid if you circularize 
them with a short news letter, telling 
them about your special value butch- 
er knife (as a leader). Connect this 
with all your other butchering acces- 
sories, including mention of the com- 
plete line of supplies with which you 
are well familiar. This can be a 
printed post card, if you like, 

In this manner, you can bring 
special seasonal attention to your 
all-year-round cutlery with every ad- 
vantage in your favor, for increasing 
its turnover this fall. 

Many household knives now in use 
are exceedingly dull and are a source 
of constant annoyance to the good 
housewife, Perhaps you, yourself, are 
one of the many husbands who have 
been repeatedly besought to sharpen 
the kitchen knives. Most of us have 
this request made to us every once 
in a while and so can perceive the 
situation without a strain. 


Sharpening Knives Without Charge 


This condition, so very universal, 
leads us to the suggestion that if 
you feature a cutlery week this fall, 
why not incorporate in your store ad- 
vertising and news letter that you 
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will be very glad to sharpen without 
charge any kitchen knives that are 
brought’ in during that week? 

A good whetstone, a few drops of 
oil and a little “elbow grease” will 
do wonders in a few minutes. This 
offer will naturally give you a line 
on the condition of all knives brought 
in; a tactful suggestion is quite apt 
to make replacement sales and in any 
event, you have won good will for 
your store and that never goes amiss. 

One store, which we recall, located 
in a small town, has a mounted oil 
whetstone on a section of the main 
counter and we learn that many cus- 
tomers make frequent use of it in 
keeping an edge on their pocket 
knives. This little service tends to 
keep this store fixed in their mind 
as a good place to buy their next 
knife, as occasion arises. 

In a later article, we shall hope 
to tell you further dealer-experiences 
for stimulating sales in razors but 
now is your best time of the whole 
year for increasing your turnover in 
utility knives. 


The Winning Hand 


A real special value, a news letter 
or card combined with behind-the- 
counter enthusiasm, advertising and 
window display—perhaps they aren’t 
outside of the category of “nothing 
new under the sun” but if you try 
them and put them to work in good 
earnest this fall, Old Sol’s surely 
going to smile on you. 











best diamond drills. 


Concerning 


AWS and iron drills with fixed teeth of corundum or gem stones were 
used for cutting quartz rocks in Egypt 6000 years ago and in Greece 
4000 years ago. 
any modern engineer would be proud to turn out such good work with the 
These saws were over 8 ft. long and cut blocks of 
granite 742 ft. long. That splendid work was quite forgotten. 
Romans did not use such tools, and some thousands of years passed 
before the same tools were re-invented about 100 years ago. 


At first the carpenter’s saw was merely a blade roughly hacked on 
the edge; by 4500 B. C. it had regular teeth to make them cut in one 
direction, instead of merely scraping, as before. 
ever, made a kerf wider than the thickness of the blade. 
know when the saw that makes a wider kerf was invented, but it was 
some time during the Middle Ages. 
the earliest form; the pull-saw was the only one in the West and the 
Roman world. The push-saw came back into use a few centuries ago, 
although the pull-saw in a frame is still used universally throughout 
the East. 


The cores produced were 


The Egyptians used a push-saw as 
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so perfect and clean-cut that 
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No ancient saw, how- 
We do not 
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The Pennuto Hardware 
Co.’s hardware version 
of Barney and his fa- 
mous steed. Below we see 
the source of the inspira- 
tion—yow’re all familiar 
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Barney Google Enters “Spark Plug” 
in the Hardware Handicap 


picture of a 


A N artist, it is said, once drew a 


Billy De Beck, the 
clever cartoonist of 
the King Feature 
Syndicate, did. He 
drew Barney Goo- 
gle and his famous 
Spark Plug, and 
they in turn drew 
thousands of addi- 
tional subscribers 
to the hundreds of 
newspapers 


featuring them 
throughout the 
world. 


Barney’s inimi- 
table antics drew 
the attention of 
Elmer J. Falker, 
one of the salesmen 


of the Pennuto Hardware Co., Joliet, 
dog that was so IIl., and he in turn drew on his imagi- 
realistic that it drew fleas. 


nation, with the result shown in the garters. 
But this is nothing compared to what 


picture on this page. 





BARNEY GOOGLE 


Hat—One 6 in. thimble, one 6- 
in. stove pipe collar, one 6-in. 
flue stop. 

Face and Head—Sponge. 

Eyes—Electric fuses. 

Nose—Auto headlight bulb, 
painted red. 

Collar—Asbestos oil stove 
wick. 

Tie—Brass oilcloth binding. 

Coat—Two drip pans. 

Vest—Bricklayer’s trowel and 
piece of tar paper. 

Arms and Hands—Ford radi- 
ator lower hose and white canvas 
gloves. 

Trousers—Two graters. 

Feet and Legs—Shoe lasts and 
stands. 





Here’s What They Were Made of:— 


SPARK PLUG 
Ears—Two garden trowels. 
Head—Warm air register boot. 
Neck—Black 6-in. stove pipe 


elbows. 


Mane—Kalsomine brushes. 
Chest—Coal hod. 
Body—Garbage can. 
Legs—Three-in. galvanized con- 


ductor pipe and elbows. 


Feet—Sponges. 
Tail—Three-quarter-in. rope. 
Blanket—Minnow net. 
Halter—Cow halter. 
Lead—Dog lead. 
Buttons—Corks. 





window display, to use a purely edi- 
torial expression, was the centipede’s 
It drew crowds, and in the 
This clever words of Omar Khayyam, the famous 


anti - prohibition 
writer, “The win- 
dow lookers looked 
and having looked 
looked on.” 

Barney Google is 
so well known by 
reason of his daily 
adventures in the 
newspapers, and 
the amorous. ex- 
pression of his 
“Goo - goo - googley 
eyes,” as the song 
writer has it, that 
there were times 
when the street in 
front of the Pen- 


nuto Hardware Co., 
(Continued on 
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4 ancerrre. 


By Saunders Norvell 


Chapter III.—I Go on the Road 


UR salesmen were well-dressed and cheerful. All 
6) of them seemed to be running over with pros- 
perity. 

Our credit man was George R. Barclay. George was 
a keen observer and did not mind expressing his con- 
clusions sometimes in lurid language. On a busy day 
when the morning’s mail was being opened, our credit 
department was no place for a lady. 

One salesman came with us and he was quite seedy 
in appearance. A year later he returned, dressed like 
Beau Brummel. George gave him one all-embracing 
look and then called out, “Look at the blankety blank 
blank after just one year with his foot in the trough.” 

I was now a “hear-back” and drawing the monu- 
mental salary of $75 per month. Next to becoming the 
head of a department, I had reached the top. One 
night at home, just as a “feeler,” I threw out the 
suggestion that I thought of going on the road. You 
should have heard the burst of laughter from my as- 
sembled family. The idea of their fastidious, religious 
brother being a salesman seemed to excite their ris- 
ibilities. 

Why I Longed for the Road 

Then, deep down inside, as this is a truthful narra- 
tive, I must admit that there was another cause that 
made me long for new scenes. At the time I went to 
work I was very much in love with a young girl in our 
neighborhood. At this time she must have been about 
sixteen. We had the future arranged to our entire 





“A year later he returned, dressed like Beau Brummell” 


satisfaction. When my suip came in I was to carry 
her away to the enchanted islands wherever these 
islands are! I called on her regularly. We read Byron 
and Poe, Shelley and Swinburne. We were both very 
strong for poetry. The long walks I took with this 
sweet, charming girl were the one compensation in the 
hopelessly drab environment in which I found myself. 


This Was a Knock-Out 


We were living in this delectable paradise of love 
and poetry when one day the mother of the young 
lady asked me to take a walk with her. Then this 
lady for whom I had the highest respect, in a diplo- 
matic but most practical manner, informed me that 
my financial prospects would not put me in a respect- 
able rating in Dun’s and Bradstreet’s; that as I was 
growing up and as her daughter was also quite a 
good-sized girl we could no longer be looked upon as 
children; that our devotion to each other was 
causing comment among the neighbors and that, much 
as the family liked me personally, after talking the 
matter over they had decided, everything considered, 
that it would be much better if I discontinued my 
visits. This was a knock-out. 

Of course my pride was very much hurt but I 
decided to do the right thing and stay away. After 
a few days I received a very charming note from the 
young lady asking why I had not called. I felt it was 
not right for me to answer under the circumstances, 
so I ignored the note. Shortly after this I met the 
young lady at a friend’s house and then there were 
explanations. Well, it did my soul good to see how 
she exploded. She proposed to have something to say 
on the subject herself. She was wonderful on this 
occasion, but a few days later I received a letter from 
her, which I am quite sure was carefully censored 
by her mother. In this letter she told me that she 
and her mother had had a long talk—that she had 
promised her mother not to see me for a few years, 
but she would never, never forget me. Now this little 
romance is quite personal but I believe that if it had 
not been for this experience I never would have be- 
come a traveling salesman. 


I Look for a New Job 


At that time there was in St. Louis a wholesale cut- 
lery house by the name of Hubbell & Randall. Both of 
these gentlemen frequently visited our home. As I 
was now determined to break away and see the world, 
I called on Mr. Hubbell and applied for a job as a 
cutlery salesman. He agreed to send me out with a 
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“The mother of the young lady asked me to take 
a walk with her” 


line of samples, paying my expenses and giving me a 
commission on sales. I was now nineteen years of 
age. 

After closing this deal during my lunch hour, I 
went back to the Simmons Hardware Co. and, happen- 
ing to meet Frank N. Johnson who was then traveling 
in Arkansas, I told him with quite a little self-impor- 
tance that in the following week I was going on the 
road for Hubbell & Randall. “Why don’t you go out 
for us?” said Mr. Johnson, in his direct manner. 
“Have you asked Mr. Simmons?” “No,” I answered. 
“I had not thought of that.” Mr. Johnson evidently 
spoke to Mr. Simmons, for Mr. Simmons sent for me 
and told me if I wanted to go on the road he would 
send me down to help George Search, who at that 
time was ill at Cape Girardeau, Mo. Of course, I knew 
that if I traveled for the Simmons Hardware Co. I 
would draw a straight salary as well as my expenses, 
and of course I also knew that it would be much easier 
to sell goods for a house of their standing than a 
special cutlery house like Hubbell & Randall. So I 
went back to Mr. Hubbell and asked him to release me 
from my agreement. He laughed and did not seem to 
be at all worried at losing my services. I remember, 
however, that he told me one thing I have never for- 
gotten. Said he: “Sank, I am glad you came and 
asked to be released from your agreement. A good 
many other young men under such conditions would 
come back and tell me that they had decided not to 
accept my proposition.” Since then, many, many times 
when I have made agreements with salesmen and other 
employees I have had them write just as Mr. Hubbell 
said—that after giving the matter mature considera- 
tion, they had decided not to accept my proposition! 

It was arranged that the following Sunday night I 
would leave for Cape Girardeau to work under Mr. 
Search. The news was a great surprise to my family. 
My brothers and sisters just laughed, but my father 
said that “no matter what happened” a little travel 
would do me no harm. 


I must repeat here in passing that when I was’ 


drawing $35 per month and working in stock, Ben 
Edwards, then the cashier of the Bank of Commerce 
of St. Louis, offered me a job in the bank at $75 per 
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month. He told me the hours were from 8.30 until 
5 with two weeks’ vacation every summer. I imme- 
diately accepted the position. That night I informed 
my father that I had decided to give up hardware and 
was really sorry I had learned the business as I had 
decided to become a banker. My father immediately 
sat down hard on the whole scheme. He told me that 
the under employees in a bank learned nothing except 
to count money and add up figures. That is about all 
the employees did, while on the other hand in the 
hardware business I was in a way to learn a real busi- 
ness. He made me go to Mr. Edwards and decline the 
offer. I was very much disgusted! 


My First Lesson in Cutlery 


At this time, R. H. Stockton, who had been a suc- 
cessful traveling salesman in Missouri, was the officer 
of the company in charge of sales. Mr. Stockton took 
me to the cutlery department and gave me my first 
lessons in cutlery. You could tell by the manner in 
which he handled pocket knives that he loved them. 
He especially advised me to always carry my samples 
to the customer’s store, to open up the samples and 
show them, whether the customer needed any goods 
or not. “Always start your orders with cutlery,” said 
Mr. Stockton. “Get that habit; and when I see your 
orders coming in starting with cutlery, I will know 
that you remember my instructions and that you are 
not too lazy to open and show your samples.” I was 
told to take Mr. Search’s catalog and samples. 

Mr. Stockton later became the president of the 
Majestic Range Co., of St. Louis and his recent death 
was a source of great sorrow. 

So, thanks to Frank N. Johnson, the great adven- 
ture opened before me. I bought a very large grip, a 
mackintosh coat, a large umbrella and other things I 
thought I would need on my journey. In passing, allow 
me to say, like Caesar, I soon shed this “‘impedimenta”’ 
and traveled light ever afterwards. I took the Iron 
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“IT bought a large grip, a mackintosh coat and a 
large umbrella” 


Mountain to Cape Girardeau. When I considered the 
proposition of investing $2 in a berth or sitting up all 
night, I decided that a berth was not worth $2, so I 
took a seat near one of the old-fashioned, cast-iron, 
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cannon stoves they had at the end of the car and at- 
tempted to sleep. However, I was so afraid that I 
would be carried by my station that I constantly woke 
up. Besides that, the local train stopped almost every- 
where and every time they stopped they opened the 
door and I would get a cold blast. Therefore I have 
always remembered that night as being one of tropical 
heat and arctic cold. 


In Appreciation of Frank N. Johnson 


Permit me here to write a few words in apprecia- 
tion of Frank N. Johnson. He was a very strong char- 
acter. Notwithstanding the fact that he expressed his 
opinions in the most forceful and direct manner, he 
had a host of friends. As a salesman traveling in 
Arkansas he was very successful. Afterward he be- 
came an officer of the company and general manager 


> 
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“I could see the lanterns like fireflies” 


of the house. He employed and handled all the house 
force. He was a strict disciplinarian but he was so 
fair, so just and so sympathetic that he won the love 
of all of the house people. He took a great interest in 
the personal affairs of the employees and he did every- 
thing in his power to help young men along. He gave 
them good advice in his straight-from-the-shoulder 
manner. In many cases, I happen to know, when they 
needed financial assistance he loaned them money out 
of his own pocket. He had a very tender heart and he 
was loved not only by the employees of the house but 
by all of his associates. 

Mr. Johnson made a distinguished record when he 
went into the Southern Army while he was little more 
than a boy. He was in the Southern Cavalry Service, 
and I remember how I used to delight when I drew 
him out about his war experiences. 

During one of the serious strikes in St. Louis he 
became a member of the posse comitatus and distin- 
guished himself on several occasions by his great brav- 
ery. In one instance when the posse was in a build- 
ing on Washington Avenue he left the building and 
single-handed and unarmed went up to a group of 
strikers, disarmed,one who was flourishing a revolver 
and brought this striker into the building as his pris- 
oner. Mr. Johnson would have made a great general. 
He had all the characteristics of a military man. His 
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untimely death was a source of great grief to his many 
devoted friends. 


My First Attempt at Selling 


I arrived in Cape Girardeau very early in the morn- 
ing, before breakfast. It was too early to call on Mr. 
Search, so I went out and tried to sell some hardware 
to a man with a broom in the first hardware store | 
reached. This store was that of B. Bahn & Brother 
and, after I had put up my best selling talk, the man 
with the broom informed me that he was the porter 
and suggested I come in and see Mr. Bahn after 
breakfast. 

I found Mr. Search in bed, but he did not strike me 
as being very sick. He told me that he had not 
posted his catalog for about three months. He sug- 
gested before I started out to become the world’s 
greatest salesman that I take a stack of change sheets 
about 2 in. thick and post his catalog to date. I was 
stopping at Block’s Hotel in Cape Girardeau, and I 
was filled with disgust when I found my first job was 
to devote three days to posting a catalog. It was very 
dry, tedious work. I wanted to go out and sell goods. 
I felt I was being imposed upon to be given clerical 
work of this nature. 

However, I did afterward call on Mr. Bahn. I did 
not consult Mr. Search about this. I took the catalog 
and told Mr. Bahn that I had come out to help Mr. 
Search. Mr. Bahn needed some goods. He gave me 
my first order. The first item on this first order was 
4 doz. No. 1 bull trocars at $5 per doz. I remember 
this item because it is a curious fact that I never 
sold it again for more than ten years. One day Mr. 
Weed of Drury, Weed & Company, of Alton, IIl., 
dropped into the house. . He called off from his want 
list, ‘One doz. bull trocars.” My expression must have 
indicated surprise. He asked me what was the mat- 
ter. Then I told him that that was the first item I had 
ever sold some ten years ago. Then he adjusted his 
glasses, looked at his want list again and said, “Change 
that order from one dozen to 1/12 doz. I made a mis- 
take.” I said to him, “Like the parrot, I talk too 
much!” 

I showed Mr. Search this order for B. Bahn & 
Brother and I persuaded him to write to all of his cus- 
tomers, saying that I would call and to give me the 


“business, 4s he would receive full credit for it. He did 


send out a lot of postal cards. Then I took out my 
notebook and he told me how to work the territory— 
the time of the trains and the list of the customers. 
I traveled on Mr. Search’s territory for about three 
months and every event—names and items—stands out 
in my memory, notwithstanding the fact that I have 
forgotten many of my traveling experiences that have 
happened since. However, on this first trip I was ac- 
tually living in a new world and it made a tremendous 
impression upon my mind. Will you be interested in 
some of the stories of that trip? 


The Joy of Living 


Driving in Perry County, Mo., wheat and oats were 
growing in adjoining fields. I did not know wheat 
from oats. I had a negro driver named Bill. I told 
him that I knew absolutely nothing about farming. 
He stopped the buggy and we got out. He showec me 
wheat and oats. We dissected the heads and he ex- 
plained the difference to me. He told me when corn 
was planted and potatoes and when all the various 
crops matured. Bill had worked on a farm and to me 
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THE HARDWARE STORE 


is an absolute necessity in every com- 
munity., The well stocked Hardware 
Store serves. to provide you with all 
the various articles needed for keep- 
ing the Home and Factory going. 
Whether it is a can opener to open a 
ean for a meal or a bolt for your car 
or paint to prevent the decay of your 
home or hundreds of other items that 
daily suggest themselves, you natur- 
ally look to the Hardware Store for 
your supply. 

We recognize the value of having 
what you want when you want it and 
our constant endeavor is to so arrange 
our stock that we will always be in a 
position to supply your wants with 
merchandise that we know is reliable 
and adapted for the purpose for which 
you want it. 

Our many hundreds of satisfied cus- 
tomers know about the dependability 
of the merchandise we sell, and if 
you are one of them we thank you for 
your patronage. If you have not vis- 
ited our store and become acquainted 
with our stock, we cordially invite you 
to stop in at any time and look over 
our facilities for supplying your wants. 


R. J. ATKINSON 
HARDWARE 
Broadway and Quincy Street 
Phone, Bushwick 6461 


ANY of the state retail hard- 

ware associations during the 

convention season last winter 
adopted resolutions which urged the 
retailer to educate his customers and 
the general public about the proper 
function of the dealer in modern dis- 
tribution and the various difficulties 
confronting him as a retail mer- 
chant. 

The fabricated criticism that was 
leveled at the retailer during the 
days of the so-called “buyers’ strike” 
in 1921 and ’22, stirred up suspi- 
cions and distrust in the public mind. 
The cloud of dust that arose at that 
time has practically settled, and the 
dealer may now use with some de- 
gree of success the dust cloth of rea- 
son to wipe away misunderstandings 
and doubts. 


What Atkinson Is Doing 


That is precisely what R. J. Atkin- 
son of Brooklyn, N. Y., is attempting 
to do. Mr, Atkinson as president of 
the New York State Retail Hard- 
ware Association, and as a member 
of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association 
knows whereof he speaks. 

In the two small advertisements 
that we take pleasure in reproducing, 
together with Mr. Atkinson’s photo- 
graph, a definite and constructive 
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Spendin 
LO 
Save 


purpose is attempted which, we ven- 
ture to believe, will not be without 
success. 

For instance, in the advertisement 
in which he says, “The hardware 
store is an absolute necessity in 
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Buying to Save Is 
An Art 


Economy is not saving money with- 
out spending, but spending money to 
save. The man that fails to paint his 
roof to save the money is not econom- 
ical, because failing to paint will mean 
an increased expense in the future. 

This is true of many expenditures. 
The dollar well spent means much in 
comfort and satisfaction. We pride 
ourselves in devoting our time to the 
selection of such goods as we know 
mean economical buying for you. 

The cheapest goods are often the 
dearest. Everything that enters our 
stock must stand the test of value. We 
will have no .others and if our judg- 


ment is wrong, your money back is 
our policy. 

Description and price mean little un- 
less you see the actual goods, with 
this in view we have set apart one of 
our windows to display some of our 
specials we are offering for this week’s 


Economy Sale. Look it over, its val- 
ues will please you. 


R. J. ATKINSON 
HARDWARE 
Broadway and Quincy Street 
Phone, Bushwick 6461-€462 


every community,” he not only justi- 
fies the existence of the hardware 
trade as a whole, but he also presents 
a thought to the public that it has 
seldom considered from the point of 
view that Mr. Atkinson asks it to in 
his ad. 


A Well Stocked Store 


“The well stocked hardware store,” 
he says, “serves to provide you with 
all the various articles needed for 
keeping the home and factory going. 
Whether it is a can opener to open 
a can for a meal, or a bolt for your 
car, or paint to prevent the decay of 
your home, or hundreds of other 
articles that daily suggest them- 
selves, you naturally look to the hard- 
ware store for your supply.” 


In the other advertisement Mr. 
Atkinson makes a statement that 
would be used to advantage as a desk 
motto by many buyers and execu- 
tives. It is a bit of practical philos- 
phy well worth tacking up in the 
memory. 

“Economy,” he says, “is not saving 
money without spending, but spend- 
ing money to save.” 


With that paradox we will con- 
clude and leave further observa- 
tions and opinions to the tempera- 
ments and the wisdom of our read- 
ers. 
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The Most Important |’ 


GROUP of four men were discussing paint at one 

of the hardware conventions last winter. A fifth 

man joined the group and stood listening for several 
minutes. The conversation was general and perfunctory. 
The fifth man was not satisfied with generalities. He 
had something specific in mind. So he introduced a 
question. 

“What,” he asked, “is the most important thing about 
paint from the dealer’s viewpoint?” 

The other members of the group hesitated, somewhat 
surprised. One of the men looked around at the other 
faces and with a slightly deprecatory smile said: 

“T guess the most important thing about paint, like 
everything else, is turnover.” 

“The most important thing about paint for me,” said 
another, “is profit.’ 

All of the others except one laughed and nodded their 
heads. The one dissenting member broke in on the 
laughter. 

“T’ll tell you fellows,” he said, “when you get right 
down to it in all seriousness, the most important thing 
is knowing the line you sell. Without it you can’t get 
either turnover or profit. 

“If a man is going to sell paint he should know how 
it is made and why, and be able to answer the questions 
of his customers in a practical way.” 

The other agreed with him, but just then an interrup- 
tion impelled us to leave the group and we never heard 
the end of the discussion. But when we visited Reilly 
Bros. & Raub at Lancaster, Pa., we were impressed with 
the truth of what the speaker had said. The two photo- 
graphs at the top of these pages are of the Reilly Bros. 
& Raub paint department. And in discussing the han- 
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hing About Paint 


dling of paint with one of the members of the firm—vU. G. 
Barr—he made the following statement, which we take 
the liberty of quoting. 

“We have always enjoyed a big reputation for our 
paints, varnishes, paint brushes, etc.,” Mr. Barr said. 
“One section of the store is devoted to this line, and an 
illuminated sign dropped from the ceiling indicates where 
the section is located. Color cards, frequent window 
displays, personal letters, and the handling of only 
guaranteed lines sum up the reasons why this depart- 
ment of the store has always enjoyed a very consider- 
able patronage. 

“Here as elsewhere, the most important thing to take 
care of is to have the stock always in proper shape, and 
to keep the cans and labels from becoming soiled. A 
fresh and clean package is always more easily disposed 
of than one that is defaced.” 

We also received a good deal of valuable information 
about selling paint and paint brushes from L. G. Hamil- 
ton, manager of the S. A. Griswold Co., Branford, Conn. 
Mr. Hamilton made a special brush cabinet, photographs 
of which accompany this article. 

The Griswold Co. turns over a $2,000 stock of paint 
four times annually. Speaking about this, Mr. Hamilton 
said: 

“As we have no local newspaper, we have to confine 
ourselves to window and circular advertising. We con- 
sider the window advertising best. We use circular 
letters furnished by the manufacturers, and movie slides. 
In our window displays we try to feature facts which 
will get customers for us. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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“The. Rebail Saleaman’o (Relation 
Co Querhead 


lishment of a newspaper route. At that time I 

was about fifteen years old, had a bad case of 
puppy love, and felt the need of bigger income than 
Dad was willing to consider. With all the confidence 
in the world I arranged with a daily newspaper to 
deliver several hundred copies of the morning edition 
at the customers’ homes in time to be read at the 
breakfast table. The deal was made on a commission 
basis and stood to net me the magnificent sum of $10 
per month. I soon found that true love couldn’t pros- 
per on $10 per, so I took on another route and hired a 
red-headed Irish kid as a helper.He accepted the 
job on condition that I furnish a bicycle for him to 
use in making the deliveries, and I rented my brother’s 
wheel for this purpose, guaranteeing it against all 
damage. 

Three days later the helper bumped into a milk 
wagon and ripped about half the spokes out of the 
front wheel of the rented bicycle. I had it fixed and 
a week later he figured in another smash-up. The total 
bill for repairs wiped out all the profits I stood to make 
on the deal for three months. The overhead was too 
heavy for me so I dropped the extra route and the 
Irish kid was out of a job. 

Later in life I discovered that this matter of over- 
head figures in every business; that it has pushed 
many a retail merchant out of business and separated 
many a clerk from his job. This being the case, it 
stands to reason that every man behind a retail coun- 
ter should be just as much interested in overhead as 
is the man who owns the store. 

Now the term “overhead” is the trade name for all 
the expenses that enter into a business. It includes 
rent, salaries, taxes, delivery, bad debts and every 
other item of expense attached to the running of a 
business. It is usually figured as a percentage of the 
gross sales, and‘the only way it can be lowered is by 
cutting down expenses or increasing sales without in- 
creasing costs proportionately. 

One of the things that always increases overhead is 


QO NE of my first business ventures was the estab- 


stock that fails to move within a reasonable period. 
This is particularly true with regard to seasonable 
goods that are not sold during the season, and therefore 
loaf on the job until another season rolls around. Each 
day an article stays in a store adds to the overhead 
charges of that article. 

Let us suppose that a refrigerator costing $50 and 
marked to sell at $75 is placed on the sales floor today. 
If it is sold today, practically all the overhead it ac- 
tually incurs is about 4 per cent, or $3, mostly selling 
charges. Every day the refrigerator remains unsold 
it takes on additional charges, and if-it stays on th 
floor for a year those charges run about as follows: ° 





TING ooo nw hic cin c@ pivgseind < sian hens bole $1.62 
PIE S6 6s oo cc eee eowa NE Heke 1.25 
IMSUFRNCE ATG tAROS. .... ee vce svc ceges .90 
Depreciation and bad debts........... 1.20 
Supervision and care.......cccsceess 4.50 
DBVORT: CHADIOR i cieic civiceceedeces .90 
PRG A iii a6 6 vc anialeee ce Mae sce's 15 
GCORBEATOMROUNG 5.6.55. 55506 sicse tis dcdiainee’s 1.88 

MIE Sinica whe Dab g:dhe Gis antatalee Maem $13.00 


Figuring on the same basis, if the refrigerator re- 
mains in stock for two years, the charges will have 
more than eaten up all the profits. The store will then 
have actually lost money on the sale. 

All this goes to show that the salesman who wishes 
to increase his earnings should keep a watchful eye 
on the store’s overhead, because salaries cannot be paid 
out of losses. He should make it a point to push sea- 
sonable goods while the season is on. Last, but not 
least, he should search the stock carefully for any signs 
of stickers or shelf-warmers and make it part of his 
job to see that they help earn the salary increase he 
expects to get when the first of the year rolls around. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Less Doctoring—More Diversifying 


Montana Development Association, the 

American farmer has all the fancied ills 
and many of the real ones that could well beset 
him. Also, he has a lot of well meaning, but ill- 
advised friends, who insist on curing his ills with 
legislative pills. 

The Bulletin goes on to say that doctoring 
doesn’t help much on “the cold gray dawn of the 
morning after.” A spending spree followed the 
only period of prosperity the farmer has enjoyed 
in years. In 1920 with wheat at $3.10 for No. 1 
Spring at Chicago, corn in 1919 selling at $1.92, 
cattle as high as $16.80 per cwt., hogs around 22 
cents per pound, with wool at $2.35 a pound and 
hides bringing from 50 to 90 cents a pound, it is 
only reasonable to believe that their financial 
stomachs, unused to strong food, would be sore up- 
set with the dawn of reconstruction. 

The poultice of legislative assistance will not 
bring about a cure, or render their suffering less 
acute, no more than did the smart-weed plaster 
relieve the patient of old when he had inflamma- 
tion of the bowels (later diagnosed as appendici- 
tis). Neither can the financial wart of over-in- 
debtedness, a growth contracted through the epi- 
demic of inflation, be removed by legislation any 
more efficiently than did the old-time bag of peb- 
bles thrown over the left shoulder remove the 
warts from the hands and face of the bare footed, 
freckle-faced boy. Given longer time and lower 
interest rates on mortgages, along with the bene- 
fits of the Farm Loan Banks, which should work 
out satisfactorily in reducing overhead on the 
farm, the general condition will appear much 
brighter than many of the sufferers will now ad- 
mit. 

The editorial goes on to say in effect that many 
farmers in the Middle West sold their land at high 
prices, with only small payments down. When 
the crash came they found themselves again in 
possession, with the payment money spent, the 
farms in bad condition, and prices for farm prod- 
ucts low. In the trail of this has come a worried 
mental condition on the part of the original own- 


N CCORDING to the Official Bulletin of the 


ers. Figuratively speaking, they are suffering 
from pink-eye. They don’t want to see the light, 
but are willing to have their eyes bathed in the 
milk of legislation, because it sounds as if it would 
be easy to get and will be a soothing remedy which 
will not cause them pain. While the Mid-West 
farmers have suffered from inflated land values, 
those in other parts of the country suffered just 
as heavily, due mainly to one crop methods. 

In his present predicament none can help the 
American farmer as much as he himself. Instead 
of more legislation, the repeal of many existing 
laws designed to benefit him would doubtless give 
greater relief. 

According to the writer, farming is and al- 
ways will be our basic industry, and while the 
processes of the farm are decidedly slow, and 
under existing conditions, would try the patience 
of Job, recovery is certain without legislative 
patent medicines. 

The article closes with the following statement 
concerning the wheat farmer: “We have come 
to talk too much in terms of wheat, and when we 
take a drop of 10 cents a bushel on that commod- 
ity we are badly hurt. It is significant, however, 
when we stop to think, that this drop of 10 cents 
per bushel on a basis of 810,000,000 bushels, is 
equal to but 314, per cent of the wealth produced 
by our country’s dairy cows. The American hen 
alone produces more new wealth than the total 
wheat crop amounts to. Instead of the cry “Oh! 
Doctor—Oh! Legislation, come to our rescue,” a 
little well-diversified effort will cure many of our 
ailments. 

There is some improvement in prices already 
noticeable, and as conditions change, the farmer 
will again come into his own. “Habits of luxury 
are hard to break, and new ones formed through 
necessity do not help to broaden smiles or mellow 
dispositions. They do, however, breed progress. 
There is every reason to believe that the re-estab- 
lishment of our farms will be on a much more 
safe and sound basis, and in the new order of 
things, the political doctor will step out of the 
picture.” 
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Congressional Leaders Begin Mapping 


Legislative Program 


Price Maintenance Measures to Come Up Early in 
Session—Post Office Department Checking 


(Washington, D. C., Oct. 15, 1923.) 

N ENATE and House leaders who 

have visited Washington during 

the past week are giving unusually 
early attention to the details of the 
legislative program for the coming ses- 
sion and are devoting a significantly 
large amount of time to problems of 
special importance to manufacturers 
and merchants. Price maintenance leg- 
islation, so-called honest merchandising 
bills, railroad legislation, tax law modi- 
fication, etc., are the chief topics of 
discussion in the Senate and House 
office buildings. 

Practically the entire membership of 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
will be in Washington in a few days 
for the purpose of considering the es- 
timated expenditures of the Government 
for the next fiscal year, in order that 
the big budget bills can be prepared 
well in advance of the convening of 
Congress. Never before has so much 
preliminary work on the appropriation 
bills been done at so early a date, and 
it is the hope of the House leaders 
to have the most important of the 
budget measures in shape for consid- 
eration on the floor immediately after 
the holiday recess. 


Will Consider Price Maintenance 


One of the first committees to re- 
organize in the new House will be In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, under 
the chairmanship of Representative 
Winslow of Massachusetts. It is un- 
derstood that selections have already 
been made with the chairman’s approval 
to fill the existing vacancies on this 
committee, which will get down to work 
soon after the Speaker’s gavel brings 
the new House to attention. 

While, technically speaking, there 
are no bills before any House com- 
mittee at the present time because all 
pending measures died when the last 
Congress adjourned, nevertheless the 
‘committee dockets are already heavy 
with important measures which will be 
reintroduced by their authors the mo- 
ment the new House is organized. 
Practically every Congressman _ re- 


elected to the new House is prepared 
to reintroduce on the opening day all 
the bills heretofore presented by him 
which failed of passage 
Congress. 

Prominent among these measures are 


in the last 


Up on Cost of Parcel Post 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


the two price maintenance bills fath- 
ered by Representatives Kelly of Penn- 
sylvania and Merritt of Connecticut, 
both of which will be reintroduced on 
the opening day of the new Congress. 
The price maintenance bills will be 
automatically referred to Chairman 
Winslow’s Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Mr. Winslow is 
pledged to the supporters of these bills 
to take them up at the earliest possible 
moment and to have them continuously 
considered until voted upon. 


Harmony Among Champions 


There is no antagonism between the 
authors and champions of these two 
measures; in fact, the provisions legal- 
izing the maintenance of resale prices 
in both bills are identical, the only 
difference in the measures being that 
the Kelly bill contains a provision giv- 
ing a measure of supervision to the 
Federal Trade Commission of the op- 
erations of manufacturers or merchants 
who elect to avail themselves of the 
proposed privilege of fixing their resale 
prices. So harmonious are the groups 
supporting these measures that all ad- 
vocates of price maintenance legisla- 
tion appear to be entirely willing to 
leave to the judgment of the House 
Committee the exact form that the bills 
to be reported shall take. 

While it is too early to foreshadow 
the action of the committee, the im- 
pression is gaining ground here that 
the Merritt bill will be chosen for ac- 
tion because of its simplicity. This 
measure merely legalizes the mainte- 
nance of resale prices on identified mer- 
chandise with certain provisions guard- 
ing against monopoly and providing an 
opportunity for the producers to re- 
purchase goods previously sold by them 
to distributors in cases where the lat- 
ter has been unable to dispose of same 
at the marked prices. The full text of 
the Merritt bill, which is now attract- 
ing much attention, is herewith pre- 
sented as follows: 


Text of Merritt Bill 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That in any con- 
tract for the sale of articles of com- 
merce to any dealer, wholesale or 
retail, by any grower, producer, 


manufacturer or owner thereof under 
trademark or special brand, here- 
inafter referred to as the ‘vendor’ 
who shall for the purpose of pre- 
venting discrimination and protec- 
tion his good-will clearly mark on 
each salable unit of his product, or 
the container thereof, or otherwise 
make generally known the price at 
which such unit shall be resold, it 
shall be lawful for such vendor, 
whenever the contract constitutes a 
transaction of commerce among the 
several States, or with foreign na- 
tions, or in any territory of the 
United States, or in the District of 
Columbia, or between any such ter- 
ritory and another territory, or be- 
tween any such territory or terri- 
tories and any State or the District 
of Columbia, or with a foreign na- 
tion or nations, or between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and any State or 
States, or a foreign nation or na- 
tions, to prescribe the uniform price 
and manners of settlement to all 
purchasers in like circumstances at 
which the different qualities and 
quantities of each article covered 
by such contract may be resold: 
Provided that such vendor shall not 
have any monopoly or .control of the 
market for articles belonging to the 
same general class of merchandise 
as such article or articles of com- 
merce as shall be covered by such 
contract of sale; and that such ven- 
dor shall not be a party to any 
agreement, combination or under- 
standing with any competitor in the 
production, manufacture, or sale in 
interstate commerce of any merchan- 
dise in the same general class in re- 
gard to the price at which the same 
shall be sold either to dealers, whole- 
sale or retail or to the public; Pro- 
vided further that if the purchaser 
shall in good faith be unable to sell 
such goods at the published price, 
the purchaser shall first offer such 
goods to the seller at the purchase 
price before he may sell the same at 
less than the published price. 
“Sec, 2. That the provisions of 
this Act shall not apply in cases of 
sales of such article or articles of 
commerce to the United States, or 
any political subdivision thereof, or 


(Continued on page 80) 
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SALESMEN’S CONVENTIONS 


E frequently receive inquiries as to how 

salesmen’s conventions should be han- 

dled. Like everything else in this world 
they must be handled. If you trust to a sales- 
men’s convention to run itself, you are certainly 
going to have a monkey-and-a-parrot time and 
when it is all over, you and your house will wish 
that you had never had the convention. 


I trust, without giving serious offense, I may 
say that a bunch of salesmen in convention very 
much resemble a flock of sheep. Let one man 
start out on a certain idea and most of the bunch 
will follow him. Now of course if he starts with 
a good, constructive idea for the interests of the 
sales of the house, everything is lovely, but, un- 
fortunately, when conventions are not properly 
handled, some man who has been saving up a 
personal grievance for many months will rise up 
on his hind feet and what he will say will be a 
“mouthful.” Then every other salesman will select 
from his assortment his pet grievance and soon 
your convention, intended to put pep and enthu- 
siasm into the salesmen, will degenerate into a 
Tipperary debating society with heads being hit 
wherever they are seen. 


Then if you are not careful, some tiresome bore 
will get up and make an endless speech. Then 
your convention will assume the form of a funeral. 
Everybody will be tired and wish they were home. 


The only way to avoid these dangers is to 
organize your convention from start to finish. 
Decide first upon your program. Decide what 
you want your men to talk about. Pick out your 
talkers and suggest to them the lines on which 
you wish them to talk. Above all things, limit 
the length of the speeches. The chairman of the 
occasion should announce in advance that when 
the time is up—no matter who is speaking — 
the speech must stop. 


Naturally the tone of a salesmen’s convention 
should be cheerful. The first speaker has a great 
deal to do with the keynote of the entire affair. 
He should be able to tell some good, new stories 
that will make the boys laugh and feel right. A 
well-handled convention, while it puts across the 
program intended, will have the appearance—if 
well-handled—of being very extemporaneous and 
informal. Of course the presiding officer has a 
lot to do with this. 


It has been our experience that the boys would 
rather listen to talks from other salesmen than 
outside speakers. Naturally outside speakers are 
not acquainted with the problems of the business 
and they frequently take up a lot of time talking 
about things that are of no interest whatever to 
the salesmen. 


Every sales manager should be personally and 
intimately acquainted with each of the salesmen. 
He should know their personal peculiarities. 


Now in every force of salesmen there are cer- 
tain born “knockers.” They just cannot help it. 
The worst type of knocker is the would-be funny 
man—the fellow who comes in and makes fun of 
the sales manager, of the house and of the things 
the house is trying to do. This “funny” man as 
a rule believes that salesmen are born and not 
made. He of course is convinced that he himself 
is a born salesman. He therefore resents any 
suggestions along the lines of how to increase 
his ability in salesmanship. The only way to 
handle such a man is to take him into a private 
office before the convention and try to enlist his 
sympathy and support and also to caution him 
in a diplomatic manner to leave his little hammer 
in his grip in the hotel. Usually these super- 
critics are old-time salesmen—men who have often 
been with the house for years. Possibly they are 
somewhat disgruntled because they themselves 
are not occupying the sales manager’s chair. 
Therefore, consciously or not, in between the 
sessions they try by their facetious remarks to 
undo all the constructive work attempted at the 
meetings. If a sales manager feels that one of 
these old-timers cannot be handled, then the best 
thing is to leave him out of the affair and bring 
him in alone at some other time. “Two or three 
men of this type may completely ruin your 
convention. 


There is not the slightest doubt that sales con- 
ventions when well-handled are a great help in 
increasing sales and in developing selling ability, 
especially among the younger class of salesmen, 
but as we have stated in the beginning, a con- 
vention must be very carefully handled. Of 
course this work naturally falls to the lot of the 
sales manager and his thoughtfulness, care, ability 
and tactfulness will be demonstrated in the man- 
ner in which he handles his convention. 


“THE SALES MANAGER.” 
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CURRENT NEWS 








DU PONT MAY BUILD 
HUGE OIL PLANT 
AT PHILA. 


Plan Linseed Oil Factory to 
Reduce Raw Material 
Costs 


In order to reduce the cost of its 
basic raw materials, the paint depart- 
ment of the E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., is con- 
sidering the erection of a large linseed 
oil factory at its Philadelphia plant. 
Approximately 1,000,000 gallons of oil 
a year are used in the manufacture of 
duPont paints. The plans under consid- 
eration call for a factory large enough 
to supply this need and to produce a 
surplus to be sold to other paint con- 
cerns and to tke oilcloth and linoleum 
trades, which also use the oil. The 
paint industry of the country now uses 
about 60 per cent of the oil produced 
in the United States, while oilcloths 
and linoleums require about 20 per 
cent, the balance being consumed in 
various industries. The duPont paint 
department supplies large quantities of 
pigments, lithopone and other raw ma- 
terials to these other industries, which 
also require a steady supply of the oil. 

The site for the proposed new plant 
is along the Schuylkill River and is 
ideal for the purpose. It is on tide- 
water which will enable ocean-going 
vessels to bring the flaxseed, from 
which the oil is recovered, direct to 
the plant from foreign countries, prin- 
cipally the Argentine, which is one of 
the chief sources of supply. 

The manufacture of linseed oil has 
been under consideration by the duPont 
company for a long time. Several new 
eye for its manufacture have 

een the subjects of investigation and 
experiment, and it is expected that one 
of these new processes will be adopted 
in the proposed plant. 





Neverslip-Bryden Works 
Combined 


The Neverslip Works, manufacturer 
of horseshoes, screw and drive calks, 
has recently removed its machinery to 
Catasauqua, Pa., to become a part of 
the factory which was operating under 
the name of the Bryden Horse Shoe 
Works, which has now been incorpo- 
rated with the Manufacturers Iron & 
Steel Co., Neverslip Works, under the 
firm name of Bryden-Neverslip Co., 
New Brunswick, N. J., where the main 
offices will be located. 





Columbus Wood Turning Co, in 
New Plant 


The Columbus Wood Turning Co., 
whose plant at Columbus, Ind., was 
damaged by fire on May 22, is now lo- 
cated in a new factory building at 





Crothersville, Ind. The new building, 
it is said, affords three times the facili- 
ties available at its former plant and 
is located in a territory surrounded by 
high grade second growth Indiana 
hickory, for use in the manufacture 
of its line hickory handle. The com- 
pany’s main office is located at the fac- 
tory in Crothersville. 





Stebbins 50 Years with 
Millers Falls 


William G. Stebbins, a director in 
charge of purchases and employment 
manager of the Millers Falls Tool Co., 
Millers Falls, Mass., was presented 
with a gold watch recently by the di- 
rectors of the company in honor of his 
fifty continuous years with the com- 


pany. 





Pratt & Lambert, Inc., to 
Expand 


Pratt & Lambert, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of varnish, Buffalo, N. Y., are to 
erect a factory addition on a recently 
purchased three-acre tract of land 
bordering on Scajaquada Creek and 
bounded by West Avenue, DeWitt 
Street and Fernwood Place. The new 
building, which is to be adjacent to 
the company’s present plant, will pro- 
vide for the company’s expansion, and 
is part of a building plan that has been 
under way for the past several years. 
It was on the opposite bank of the 
creek that Pratt & Lambert, Inc., in 
1902, built its largest factory. 





Chas. Pronner Joins Staff of 
Van Tassel & Smith 


Charles Pronner, former advertising 
manager of Smith & Hemenway Co., 
Inc., Irvington, N. J., manufacturers of 
tools and specialties, has joined the 
staff of Van Tassel & Smith, advertis- 
ing agency, 160 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Mr. Pronner before his 
connection with Smith & Hemenway 
Co. was account executive of the Acorn 
Advertising Agency, New York City. 





Mfrs. Hurt in Auto Crash 


J. B. Doan, president American Tool 
Works Co., Cincinnati, and E. 
Robinson, works manager, were severe- 
ly injured in an automobile accident 
near Utica, N. Y., on Sept. 30. They 
were riding with W. H. Birdsall, Syra- 
cuse, the company’s Eastern representa- 
tive, and Mrs. Birdsall, at the time of 
the accident. Mr. Doan suffered severe 
lacerations of the scalp, Mr. Birdsall a 
broken collar bone, and Mr. Robinson 
severe bruises. Mr. Doan was taken to 
a hospital at Utica, but his condition 
has so improved that he will be able 
to leave for home this week. 





Personnel Changes Made by 
Walker Hdw. Co. 


Indiana Firm Incorporates; W. J. 
Reynolds, President 


The Walker Hardware Co., Vincen- 
nes, Ind., was recently incorporated 
and a number of additions made to 
the personnel of the company. The 
new officers of the company are: W. J. 
Reynolds, president; T. R. Walker, vice- 
president; E. E. Walker, secretary, and 
T. Max Shircliff, treasurer. Maurice 
Boeckman will act as buyer for all 
departments. 

W. J. Reynolds is general manager 
of the Reynolds-Brooks Hardware Co. 
of Loogootee, a director of the Bank 
of Loogootee, and interested in various 
other enterprises in and around Loo- 
gootee. He also holds stock in several 
Vincennes banks. 

T. R. Walker, vice-president, has’ 
been actively connected with the store 
since coming to Vincennes. 

E. E. Walker, secretary, will have 
charge of retail sales. His hardware 
experience covers a number of years, 
having been employed by the O’Donnell 
Hardware Store of Washington, and 
also engaged in the hardware business 
in Seattle, Wash., before coming to 
Vincennes. 

T. Max Shircliff, treasurer, is a Loo- 
gootee man, having been engaged as a 
partner in a furnishing business there. 

Maurice Boeckman has been in the 
hardware business all his life. Until 
recently he was buyer for the Saiter 
Morgan retail store. 

The Walker Hardware Co. was 
founded nine years ago. Mr. Walker 
bought the store from the Boeckman 
Hardware Co., E. E. Walker assuming 
the position of general manager. The 
business has shown a steady increase 
up to the present. The management 
boasts of having the largest stock of 
shelf hardware in this section of the 
country. 

In addition to handling shelf hard- 
ware, nineteen other departments are 
maintained, which includes sporting 
goods, hotel supplies, paints, auto ac- 
cessories, electrical household appli- 
ances, silverware, tents and awnings, 
tin shop and heating department, bee 
hives and supplies, dynamite, pipeless 
furnaces and other articles. 





Association Secretaries Hold 
Conference 


The annual conference of the hard- 
ware association secretaries was held 
in Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 1, 2 and 3. 
A conference of the field service men 
was also held at the same time. Some 
of the following questions were dis- 
cussed: What, if anything, is the mat- 
ter with hardware retailing? 1922 
operating costs, membership service, 
business records, stock-turn, store ar- 
rangement, convention programs, trade 
problems, etc. 
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G. F. GREENE TAKES UP 
SECRETARIAL WORK 
IN NEW YORK 


New Secretary of A. T. S. & H. H. 
Assn. Has Had Varied Experience 


George F. Greene, recently appointed 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware As- 
sociation, has taken up his duties at 
the headquarters of the association, 














George F. Greene 


47 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York City. Mr. Greene is a native of 
Kentucky and started his business 
career with the banking house of 
Strong, Sturgis & Co., serving through 
the panic of 1907. In recent years his 
work has been in financial and credit 
lines and he has had experience in sell- 
ing and in field work. In 1918 he went 
with the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
as assistant to the vice-president and 
later became assistant credit manager. 
His experience in that capacity and his 
acquaintance in the iron and _ steel 
trades will be of material help in his 
new work. 


Walton with Enterprise 
Mfg. Co. 


Albert Walton, formerly general 
manager Bateman & Co., Inc., has been 
appointed general manager and assist- 
ant to the president of the Enterprise 
Mfg. Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. 





New England Dealers Hold 
““Get-Together” 


The New England Hardware Dealers’ 
Association and the Hardware Asso- 
ciates will have a get-together night 
at the City Club, Boston, Friday eve- 
ning, Oct. 19, the first of a series of 
three fall meetings. Speakers of the 
evening include Howard Coonley, presi- 
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dent Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, and 
president Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, and B. C. Larrabee, instructor 
of salesmanship Burdett College, Bos- 
ton. President Thompson will act as 
toastmaster. George A. Fiel, secretary, 
is in charge of arrangements. 


Brown Elected President 
Stewart Furnace Co. 


Fayette Brown, who has been vice- 
president of the Stewart Furnace Co., 
Cleveland, has been elected president 
of the company to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of his 
father, Harvey H. Brown. Harvey H. 
Brown, Jr., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent to succeed his brother. 





Ohio Convention Plans 
Completed 


Secretary James B. Carson has com- 
pleted plans for the 1924 convention 
and exhibit of the Ohio Hardware As- 
sociation to be held in Cincinnati the 
week of Feb. 18, 1924. The sessions 
and exhibit will be conducted at the 
Music Hall where space is provided 
for nearly 200 booths of uniform size 
and design. Jobbers and manufactur- 
ers are invited to show their wares 
at this time. Inquiries and reserva- 
tions should be made through Secretary 
James B. Carson, Ohio Hardware As- 
sociation, 1001 Schwind Bldg., Dayton, 
Ohio. Mr. Carson has prepared a de- 
scriptive circular showing booth ar- 
rangement, rates and other important 
details. He will be pleased to send a 
copy of this to any interested party. 





Roemer Ass’t Sales Mgr. 
Multibestos Co. 


The Multibestos Co., Walpole, Mass., 
has recently appointed A. J. Roemer 
assistant sales manager. Mr. Roemer 
took up his new duties Oct. 1. 





E. A. Miller Resigns 


E. A. Miller, chief engineer Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Corporation, 
Palmer, Mass., has resigned to accept 
a position with the Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Peerless Level & Tool Co. in 
New Quarters 


The Peerless Level & Tool Co., manu- 
facturers of levels and plumb rules, 
Sterling, Ill., has recently moved into 
new quarters in Rock Falls, Ill., across 
the river from Sterling. This move on 
the part of the company has been ne- 
cessitated by the'need for greater facili- 





ties for its increasing business. 





cone 


Eden Washer Corp. Acquires 
Gillespie-Eden Patents 


All patent rights, tools and equip- 
ment for the manufacture of the Eden 
Washer, made by the Gillespie-Eden 
Co., have recently been acquired by the 
Eden Washer Corp., Springfield, Ohio, 
following the dissolution of the Gilles- 
pie-Eden Co. The new organization 
is headed by Paul V. D. Brokaw, 
founder of the old Brokaw-Eden Co., 
who will fill the office of president. 

On the board of directors are Paul 
V. D. Brokaw, Harry G. Seaber, 
president of the National Electric 
Products Co.; Edgar Palmer, president 
of the New Jersey Zinc Co.; Eric L. 
Bergland, director in charge of light, 
heat and power of the General Motors 
Co., and Albert B. Schultz, secretary 
of the New Jersey Zinc Co. The latest 
model Eden washing machine, Model 
K, will be reproduced by the new com- 
pany, and a sales policy along the lines 
originally laid down by the Brokaw- 
Eden Co., it is said, will be followed. 
The washing machine service depart- 
ment will be continued at Paterson, 
N. J., until the new service department 
Png full operation at Springfield, 

io. 





English Mfrs. Visit U. S. 


A. L. Johnson, chairman and manag- 
ing director of Rd. Johnson, Clapham & 
Morris, Ltd., Manchester, England, 
manufacturer of wire and hardware 
specialties, and A. W. Shaw of the same 
company, are in the United States on 
a business trip. 


Stanley Insulating Co. Adds to 
Plant 


The Stanley Insulating Co., Great 
Barrington, Mass., vacuum bottles, etc., 
is about to start the erection of a one- 
story concrete and frame manufactur- 
ing plant addition on River and Pleas- 
ant Streets. 


Benton County Hardware Co. 


Purchases New Plant 


The Benton County Hardware Co., 
jobbers and manufacturers of hard- 
ware, Rogers, Ark., has recently pur- 
chased a new plant in Muskogee, Okla., 
in order to provide additional facilities 
for its increasing business. The com- 
pany has sold $200,000 additional capi- 
tal stock, which gives a total capitaliza- 
tion of $600,000 common and $300 pre- 
ferred stock, in addition to its surplus. 
The recent increase in capitalization 
was undertaken with a view of pro- 
viding working capital for the estab- 
lishment of the Muskogee branch. 

After Nov. 1, the new office will be 
used as the headquarters for six of 
the company’s sales representatives. It 
is expected that the general offices will 
be eventually located in here. 
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Special Fare to Chicago 


The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce has announced the Fall Mer- 
chants Week, Oct. 22 to 27. Many re- 
tailers have been taking advantage of 


these special merchandising weeks and | 


the reduced fares to look over the mar- 
ket and place their season business. 
Many concerns offer special values 
during the week. Tickets will be on 
sale Oct. 19 to 27 and the final return 
limit is Oct. 31. A certificate should 
be secured when ticket is purchased 
which will entitle holder to half rate 
fare after the ticket has been validated 
by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, 10 South La Salle Street. These 
special rates apply to the Western 
Passenger Association Lines 
points in Illinois, Iowa, 


from | 
Minnesota, | 


Missouri, Upper Peninsula of Michi- | 


gan, North Dakota, South Dakota 
(east of Missouri River), Wisconsin 
and from Omaha, Atchison and Leav- 
enworth. 





H. B. Gates Returns from East 


H. B. Gates, president of Hackett, 
Gates, Hurty Co., St. Paul, Minn., has 
recently returned from an _ extensive 
automobile trip though the East with 
his son, who resides in Buffalo, N. Y. 





Providence Hardware & Supply 
Expands 


The Providence Hardware & Supply 
Co., Union Street, Providence, R. I., 
has taken over the quarters formerly 
occupied by the Fairbanks Co., 74, 76 
and 78 Mathewson Street, that city. 
The Providence Hardware & Supply 
Co. is owned by B. L. Doris, president. 
and E. K. Doris, treasurer, and has 
been located in Union Street several 
years. Announcement is made that Roy 
McKensie, who for many years was as- 
sociated with the Belcher & Loomis 
Hardware Co., Providence, and also 
with the Winchester Co., has been made 
manager. 


I. F. Allen Heads Akron Bank 


I. F. Allen, for twenty years in the 
hardware business at Akron, Ohio, has 
been elected president of the Standard 
Savings Bank, Akron. 





Swanger in New Store 


J, Q. Swanger, Jr., Mishawaka, Ind., 
operating a hardware, plumbing and 
heating business, is now located in his 





recently acquired store building at 122 


North Main Street. 





Wyeth Issues Catalog 


The Wyeth Hardware & Manufac- 
turing Co., St. Joseph, Mo., has just 
issued a new catalog covering the 
leather goods which this concern 
makes. The catalog is well illustrated 
and the descriptions are complete as 


well as concise. The lines shown 
cover leather gyn cases, scabbards, 
knife sheaths, holsters, belts, hat 


bands, leggings, thermos bottle cases, 
brief and catalog cases, dog collars, 
etc., and a new line of golf bags. 
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The Boomerang 
Always Returns 
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Ohio Hardware Exchange in 
Merger 


Effective October 1, 1923, the Ohio 
Hardware Exchange, published by and 
for the Ohio Hardware Association, 
was merged into the Retail-Ohio, 
the official organ of the Ohio Council 
of Retail Merchants. The Ohio Hard- 
ware Association is a member of the 
Council. All hardware association 
announcements will hereafter be found 
in the hardware column of the Council 
paper. The Retail-Ohio will reach 
members around the fifteenth of each 
month. 


Mississippi Farmers Receive 
Paint Education 


For the purpose of demonstrating to 
the farmers in the State of Mississippi 
the economic value of paint and var- 
nish, the A. & M. College and the State 
Department of Agriculture recently 
conducted a two weeks’ painting cam- 
paign in Choctaw County. An organ- 
ization meeting was held on Aug. 6, 
attended by the county agent, the home 
demonstration agent, the agricultural 
engineer, president of the county farm 
bureau, editor of the local press, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, local 
paint dealers, master painters and 
representatives of the Southern agri- 
cultural press. 

It was decided to demonstrate the 
use of paint on four consolidated public 
school buildings in the various parts 
of the county. Children from 1100 
families patronize these schools. The 
specific idea was to teach farmers, their 
wives, sons and daughters the economic 
value of paint by lectures and show 
them how to use it on inside and out- 
side work, implements, furniture and 
numerous other places. Twenty dif- 
ferent paint manufacturers generously 
donated about $500 worth of paint and 
varnish. The additional supplies of 
brushes and other materials were pur- 
chased from a fund received by the 
patrons of the schools. 





Chicago Save the Surface 
Committee Dinner 


The third annual dinner of the Chi- 
cago Save the Surface Committees is 
to be held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Oct. 18. The presidents and secretaries 
of paint clubs and the officers of the 
national associations have been invited 
to attend. 

This meeting is called for 5:30 p. m. 
in order that the persons present may 
be able to attend the evening enter- 
tainment of the National Paint, Oil 
& Varnish Association Convention. 





Packard Electric Co. Builds 


The Packard Electric Co., Warren, 
Ohio, is building a transformer fac- 
tory, which, when completed, will give 
employment to 300 men. The estimated 
cost of construction and equipment is 
said to be $350,000. The new plant 
will be 110 ft. wide and 220 ft. long, 
stand two stories, and be ready for oc- 
cupancy about Jan. 1, 1924. 
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You Can’t Get Results Without Coordination 


The Tale of a Salesman Who Could Sell a Red Hot Stove 
for a Refrigerator, but Who Quit His Job 
Rather Than Send in Reports 


" Dawdey Travot 


N England in the early part of the last century 

lived a salesman whose name is still remembered 

because he was the father of Robert Browning, 
member of the Society of Fine Minds. 
@ As a salesman, the dad of England’s. famous poet 
was voted strictly the real tabasco. He could sell a 
red hot stove as a refrigerator or a washing machine 
as a complexion vibrator if he had a mind to. To 
him orders just flowed. 

He had one structural weakness, however, which got 
the Old Man’s nanny—he hated to make out reports 
on customers and prospects interviewed. Which, be- 
ing contrary to office specifications and a pathological 
defect of the cerebral convolutions, made Salesman 
Browning the subject of sundry certain intimate dis- 
cussions in the Old Man’s inner office. 

Thinking that a change of scenery might reform 
him and make him hew closer to the rules, Salesman 
Browning was called in from the road one day and 
ordered to make a sales trip to the West Indies. 

Being a good soldier, also sensing an opportunity 
for new thrills, he said he would be glad to make 
the voyage—how soon could he get a ship? 

With a trunk filled with samples and a hand grip, 
he sailed as the sun went down in the glowing West. 
@ Diligently for six 
months with fine psychic 
understanding of the sell- 
ing art, he trekked his 
way over the fairy islands 
where Admiral Nelson met 
the pretty widow who be- 
came his' bride, where 
Alexander Hamilton was 
born and where the beau- 
tiful Creole Marie Jose- 
phine Rose Tascher de la 
Pagerie flowered — the 
lovely Josephine, who, in 
exact accordance with the 
prediction made by a na- 


married a distinguished Corsican by the name of 
Napoleon Bonaparte and became Empress Josephine of 
France. 

Wherever he went, Browning sold his firm’s goods 
in huge slathers and etched its name into volcanic 
peaks of the islands, also made friends for his house. 
But as in England—beyond his orders and a hurried 
memo or so—he failed to send reports as directed. 

The change of scenery had not reformed him one 
blooming bit. 

Resenting his repeated failure to perform as pre- 
seribed, the Old Man began to ride him in letters that 
rattled his slats. 

Chafing under the jarring notes, Browning one 
night wrote his father that he intended throwing up 
the job—the Old Man was impossible—unappreciative 
—a lobsterette. 

The old, old spiel we make when we get mad. 

When the elder Browning received his son’s message 
disclosing his intention of kicking over the milk pail 
and burning up the feed bag, he made a handspring 
for the ink well. 

q. “Your employer has a right,” wrote the father, “to 
receive reports of the customers upon whom you call. 
He financed your trip and has an interest in it beyond 
the initial sales you make. 
He hopes to do business 
with your customers for 
many years and is en- 
titled to a report of all 
merchants upon whom you 
call. If you throw up your 
position because your em- 
ployer insists upon this 
right, I am through with 
you forever. Remember, 
son, I spent considerable 
money on your education 
to fit you to make a decent 
living. I herewith inclose 
a summary of the expenses 





tive negress fortune teller, 


“When Browning got the bill he hiccoughed” incurred in your behalf 
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along this line. If you give up your job we part and 
I desire to be reimbursed for this outlay and ask 
you to send me back all the money expended.” 


HEN Browning got the bill from his father for 

his education, he hiccoughed—said he would be 
dam’d if he would send him a farthing of the sum 
asked. 

Who ever heard of a parent sending his loving child 
a bill for his education? 

That was his father’s obligation—the State imposed 
it on him. 

@. Dad had brought sonny into the world without 
previously asking sonny’s consent. 

Life was a serious proposition. Dad had sired him 
under a handicap—had thrust him upon the world 
under a sentence of death, with a box and a hole in 
the earth as his certain finish without a chance to 
escape alive. 

Pay him back for this? Nix mox aus—let dad 

collect it if he could. 
@ Pa’s threat notwithstanding, Sonny spilled the 
apple cart—handed the job back to the Old Man who 
gave it, precisely as he said he would do. From which 
date, ever afterward, we mark the permanent cutting 
of the umbilical cord and separation of father and 
son for a lifetime and a day. 

Having formally declared to the world that Sonny 
was a maverick and a non-conformer, Dad threatened 
to prosecute him for the recovery of money expended, 
for which bill had been rendered as per schedule an- 
nexed. But he never did—charged it up to profit and 
loss—forgot it in the miasma of his chagrin and grief. 

Returning to London, Sonny got a new job, but 
except for the circumstance that the good woman he 
married—in a spirit of joyous collaboration—bore him 
a son whose fame is now embalmed in the ages, the 
fact that he ever lived would have long since been 
forgotten. 

As the father of Robert Browning, we still re- 


"member him only for the son’s sake, proving that 


some of us are luckier than others and that for 
friendly favors bestowed in keeping our name on the 
map we sometimes owe our boys more than we are 
willing to admit. 

Being the sire of a great son is not necessarily an 
achievement for which we dads deserve any special 
medals—we contribute so little to the results achieved. 
q It is often an accident, and a pivotal point of 
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debate at all poker club sociables and evening knitting 
classes, whether we actually had anything to do with 
the transaction at all—hoot mon, the honor may belong 
to the cop on the beat. 

Even if we are able to prove otherwise and pin 
the posie on our own lapel, the world gives us no 
credit anyway, for talent flows to the boy from the 
mother—the father is only the drayman who supplies 
a few of the heavy chemicals needed in the process. 

The mother furnishes all the rest and must work 
280 nights and days without respite to complete the 
job and out of the simple raw materials in hand evolve 
aman. By common consent, the rewards, if any, for 
the marvelous task performed go to her—Dad is but 
a flash in the pan. 

He’s fortunate he is alive, for a lot of nice fellows 
are not, but wish they were. 


AVING broken with his father, Robert Brown- 

ing’s dad now had to go it alone and for a time 
the going is stated to have not been particularly good, 
notwithstanding he had a reputation as a good sales- 
man. 
@ His habitual disregard of instructions to make re- 
ports as directed made employers unwilling to give 
him the consideration he believed his ability entitled 
him to receive. 

Like the soldier and everybody else who is an in- 
tegral part of an organization, buddies who sell goods 
for a jobber or manufacturer or retailer must submit 
to discipline and follow orders, whether they like 
them individually or not. 

Only when every nut and bolt in the machine co- 
ordinates can the machine function smoothly. 

The Old Man has a fundamental right to reports 
about the customers to whom he sends us to sell his 
merchandise. The merchant has a right to demand 
obedience to store rules. 

They have a prima facie title to information con- 
cerning customers, their strong and their weak points, 
in order that they may intelligently and discriminat- 
ingly extend credit. 

Being in personal contact with the customer and 
having opportunities of obtaining confidential infor- 
mation of large value to the firm, salesmen can dig 
out a bunch of material that will be of considerable 
service, 

This is all as much a part of their job as selling 
merchandise. 





Signposts to Success—The Guarded Tongue 


PROMINENT New York banker gave out re- 
cently the first interview he had granted a news- 
paper representative for more than a half century. 
He gave this grudgingly, and it was very brief, the 
gist of it being that all people talk too much, and that 
a silent tongue is the real foundation stone of success. 
This man said that his first real job was a small 
clerkship in a bank, and that he stood out as unusual 
for the reason that he was of the silent type. There 
was so much chattering around him that one who did 
not chatter attracted attention to himself for that very 


reason. ; 
We all know people who not only talk almost inces- 
santly, but apparently fearing that they will not be 


heard, talk practically at the top of their voices. They 
feel they are getting the attention of all about them 
because they do talk so much and so loud. Perhaps 
they are getting attention, but the chances are it is 
not the attention they would want. 

Learn to be silent, learn to stop talking. The in- 
cessant talker cannot possibly have something to say 
that is worth hearing every time his tongue starts 
wagging. 

Unquestionably there is far too much talking done 
in the world. There are times, and many of them, 
when silence is indeed golden. Do a lot of thinking 
and studying and talk only when you have something 
to say that is worth hearing. 
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Rs is the way 
in which the An- 
drews Paint & Hard- 
ware Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, features 
wall paper. The wall 
panels and 
books do the work. 


sample 


Andrews Finds a Convenient Route 


to Wall Paper Profits 


/YHE Andrews Paint & Hard- 
ware Co., Cleveland, Ohio, did 
a decidedly worth while business 
in wall paper last year and did it 
without the investment of a single 
penny in stock. All customers were 
served by means of a set of sample 
books loaned by a wholesale distribu- 
tor located down-town in Cleveland. 
Working from sample books would 
not be very practical in the small 
town which is far removed from the 
source of supply. But located in the 
east end of Cleveland, the Andrews 
Company can handle considerable 
wall paper business in that way. This 
firm’s experience furnishes a good 
lead for other hardware dealers lo- 
cated on the edges of cities. 
Bert Andrews tells us that there 
is nearly 100 per cent profit in wall 
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That is a fact worth remem- 
bering. Paste bought in barrels 
and sold by weight also gives 
a 100 per cent return. He sells 
wall paper as merchandise and 
refuses to enter into deals with 
paper hangers. He has_ found 
that the average room _ requires 
seven or eight rolls and 15 cents 
worth of paste. A brush should also 
be included in the purchase. 

Mr. Andrews has given wall paper 
fairly good display prominence. He 
has ‘made up five attractive panels 
on the wall and keeps three wooden 
easels, over which are swung three 
sample paper books in front of them. 
You can see both of these features in 
the accompanying illustration. The 
small, colored panels below the large 
wall paper panels, are sample colors 


paper. 


tremens 
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on cold water paint. These take up 
one wall section. 

Immediately beyond this display 
space you find the Andrews paint 
department. The wall paper line has 


‘been a useful aid to the paint de- 


partment. 

Don Wagner, who is associated 
with Mr. Andrews, operates a motor- 
cycle, which is a well-known vehicle 
in the east end of Cleveland. This 
is very useful for picking up the wall 
paper and making the delivery. 

There is another side to the wall 
paper story also. When people buy 
paper to finish off a room or two there 
is a strong possibility that other im- 
provements upon their homes are 
being contemplated. Improvements 
mean new hardware and more hard- 
ware means more profits. 


HERE are a good many families moving into new homes during the fall days. 
In almost every instance they will have to have some re-decorating done, and 
it’s a sure thing that they will have to have some rooms re-papered. Why not 
cash in on some of these newcomers in your neighborhood? 
and you'll do it. 


Play up wall paper 
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Has Your Heater 
Indigestion? 


The “STOMACH” of your heater is just 
as important as your own stomach. 








Unless it is in condition to ‘‘digest’’ its 
“fuel”? to the last ounce—it cannot give 
proper heating service. 


To insure perfect ‘‘fuel digestion’’~-have 
your heater thoroughly 


CLEANED AND REPAIRED 


and have it done— 


NOW! 


Howard's, 
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Some Seasonable Ads 
That Will Increase 
Your Fall Sales 


By B. J. PARIS 











No. 1—This ad reminds the property owner 
that it is essential to put his heating plant 
in order for the winter months 


the home-owner is interested in 

heating apparatus and in having 
his heating plant put in ship-shape or- 
der for the coming winter months. It 
is also the time of year when portable 
heaters find a ready sale. There is 
still another angle of appeal which 
will interest property owners, and that 
is advertising which will call the own- 
er’s attention to needed repairs on his 
house. This is the time when such 
repairs must be made, for it will be 
only a matter of a few weeks before 
weather conditions will be such as to 
make repair work impracticable, if 
not impossible. In this connection we 
present for your attention a number 
of ads that cover these subjects in a 
manner calculated to bring a ready re- 
sponse. 


[tte is a season of the year when 


Getting After Heater Repair Work 


No. 1 (2 col. x 6 in.) 

This ad, which was sent us by Wil- 
liam Ludlum, advertising manager for 
Howard’s, Mount Vernon, N. Y., is the 
type of appeal which we would strong- 
ly recommend for the hardware dealer 
who wishes to increase his repair work. 
A great many home owners put off get- 
ting their heating plants in proper or- 
der until the very last minute, conse- 
quently an ad of this type finds a ready 
response among this clientele. The 
hardware dealer will find that a few 
ads along this line will bring in enough 
orders to keep his men on the jump. 

The dealer should not lose sight of 
the fact that these ads frequently lead 
to sales of new heating apparatus. 
While we think it inadvisable to include 
this thought in the advertisement, ex- 
cept as a separate and definite appeal, 
it will be found nevertheless that re- 
pair work will often lead to increased 
sales of heaters. 

For instance, if the hardware dealer 
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—Lisling a number of the items we 
are offering Monday for $1.00. 
—T he quality assortment at this price 

you will find very attractive. 
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Reed White Enameled’ Ware 
4-qt. Covered. Saucepan 
6-qt. Preserving Kettle 
‘4-qt. Blue Enameled Water 




















Pitcher , 
12-ring Aluminum Mouffin 

Pan Y 
114-qt.. Aluminum Double Gilbert Alarm Clock 

sc iler 
Large size Aluminum Angle Hand Decorated Mail x 

Cake Pan Box | 
Large size Laundered Clothes 

Basket. Perfection Nutcracker 


Set 6 assorted sizes Asbestos 
Table Mats 


Chemically-treated Wall 
Brush—long handle.. 












2-gal. Fish Globes 


Five 2,000-sheet Rolls 
Pullman Toilet Paper, fin- WA 
( 
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est quality, 


HOOKER. 


HARDWARE COMPANY 


Glm Street near Akard 






























































No, 2—Here is a different and attractive way of featuring a Dollar Day sale 
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Save Doctors’ Bills 


by keeping your house warm 


Use a Perfection Heater 


These chill mornings and evenings to heat the 
bath room, bed room, dining room or nursery. 
A Perfection Heater does not smoke or smell 
—-is easy to move from room to room and costs 
very little to operate. Saves on Coal, 


Let us show you a Perfection, 


FOSTER-FARRAR CO. 


Telephone 11 Opposite Draper 
102 Main 


Hotel 
Open Saturday Evening Street, 











No. 3—Featuring portable heaters by em- 
phasizing the health angle 


finds the heating system in very bad 
condition he has a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for quoting prices on installing 
a new plant. Frequently a property 
owner does not realize the run-down 
condition of his plant, and when he 
figures how much a repair bill will 
actually amount to, he is in a mood to 
consider the installation of an entirely 
new plant. 


Featuring a Dollar Day Sale 


No. 2 (3 col. x 9 in.) 

We received this ad from the Hooker 
Hardware Co., Dallas, Tex., and it is 
a most attractive presentation of a 
special sale. The dollar day sale has 
become very popular with the hard- 
ware dealer, and this ad shows a new 
way to feature it. The usual bold head- 
lines are lacking and the whole tone. of 
the ad reflects quality. The heading 
is in the form of a four-line announce- 
ment, which in our opinion makes a 
very strong appeal to the reader. Fol- 
lowing this announcement is a list of 
the special items that are to be included 
in the sale. 

In other words, the Hooker Hard- 
ware Co. has presented a dollar day 
sale without the usual earmarks of 
such a sale, and it is very often an 
advantageous departure in advertising 
practice to so represent a proposition 
to the reader. 

No special attempt has been made 
to illustrate this ad other than to in- 
clude a few cuts to relieve the monotony 
of the type arrangement. By using 
the same border design, firm name, sig- 
nature and store entrance cut, the 
Hooker Hardware Co. ties up this ad to 
all its other regular advertisements in 
which the border cut idea is used. 


A New Angle on Featuring Portable 
Heaters 


No. 3 (2 col. x 4 in.) 

The usual ad on a portable heater 
has little or nothing to say regarding 
the saving of doctor’s bills. While the 
idea has been used before, it is really 
new in as much as it is not used often 
enough to have become familiar to the 
reader. The fact remains, however, 
that the appeal outlined in this ad 
of the Foster Farrar Co., Northampton, 
Mass., is a mighty strong argument for 
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buying portable heaters and buying 
them early in the autumn season. A 
great many people put off buying heat- 
ers and put up with chilly homes until 
they light the furnace. This very fre- 
quently results in members of the fam- 
ily catching colds which might have 
been avoided by a small investment of 
a portable heater. The copy in this 
ad features the use of the heater in 
different rooms and brings in several 
other points which should make an 
appeal to those who have to take care 
of their own heating apparatus. 


Getting the House Ready for the Winter 


No. 4 (3 col. x 10 in.) 

Here is an ad used by Barker, Rose 
& Clinton Co. of Elmira, N. Y., that 
should be of especial interest to prop- 
erty owners at this season of the year. 
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With the winter months just ahead, it 
is essential that repairs on the home 
be made between now and the time that 
snow flies. There is always a great 
deal of fall painting, roofing and minor 
repair work being done, and such an 
ad as this used in your local newspa- 
pers will find a ready response among 
the homes in your community. 

It will be noticed that this ad lists 
a large number of items and conse- 
quently has a diversified appeal. The 
display arrangement of the heading 
is especially good,and the two cuts used 
tie up with the repair thought in the 
best possible manner. Each hardware 
dealer can change this ad around to 
suit his particular needs, but the main 
consideration is to have it include as 
many repair items, tools and renewing 
materials as possible. 





Repairs 








Maydoles High Grade 
Hammers $1.15 to $1.45 
Disston’s Levels 


Guaranteed, union made. 
selected cherry 
WOE cweuvcuca , $2.25 
Jack Planes 
Sargent’s 14, 
inch, 2-inch cut $3.25 


Braces, 85¢ to $4.50 











Medel Qty Vous Minne? 


Our experienced buy- 
ers know where to purchase best 
grades at reasonable prices. We 
are glad to quote prices and com- 
pare the quality of our merchan- 
dise with others. 





BARBER ROOFING 


Bitts lor rertt 25 
Hal OR occ cs... Made of high grade felt, saturated DOF GAY sss. seee c 
Full Set .........$6.80 and coated with asphalt; 108 feet AT 
. © Line of 
. in a roll. Nails,-liquid lap cement » 
Hand Drills, $3.00 and directions for laying packed in Work Benches 
each roll. 
Utiltty Brand. Genasco. ROGERS’ 
1 ply $1.60 1 ply $2.00 
2 ply $2.00 2 ply $2.75 LD NTS 67 
2 ply $2.40 3 ply $3.40 “Al 


Neponet 
BUILDING PAPER 


A tough, heavy, waterproof paper; 
heat and cold resisting. . 


Co-ted, $1.85 per roll 





16 to 34 ft. sells 44¢ per ft. 


Vices 
use. 14-inch aw OOO 


Jack Strews 





a 








Special Hack Saw 
Frames 

8 and 9-inch. 

Solid frames ....-:. 





6%-inch 
slip joint . 














Handsome, permanent 
HAND SAWS Black, $3.75 per rol] colors: long wearing and 
24-inch, Protecting qualities; scienti- 
2. ee $2.18 ante prepared, machine 
20-inch, mixed, 
10 point eres $1.98. 





PLIERS 


Stick-Tite Get Our Price 
ROOF CEMENT LINEMEN’S PLIERS on Leader and 
De OE aicace cone 15c 8-inch. ” Eave-Trough Installed 

Sin Gee .......:. 60c Worth $2.50. 5 ~--« $1.39 on ‘fom House 


Regular colors $3.75 gal. | 
Red roof paint, $2.00 gal. } 
P Slate color paint, $2.35 gal. 
Floor varnish, $4.75 gal. 

Varnish for trim, $3.25 gal. 





65c 














109 LAKE STREET - 





BARKER, ROSE & CLINTON CO. 





ELMIRA, N. Y. 








No. 4—A good combination ad on fall property repairing and renewing 
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When Things Go Wrong What Do You Say? 


Just Let the Salesmen Know That You Know 


—It’s the Best Thing to Do 


By HAMP WILLIAMS 


President, Hamp Williams Hardware Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 


FEW days ago ‘I went into 
A our plumbing department and 
Ss asked to see a bath room medi- 
cine cabinet. The salesman showed 
me one that suited me in most re- 
spects but the back was all bowed 
up and it was in no condition to offer 
for sale. I said, “No, that wouldn’t 
suit me at all in that condition.” 
The clerk answered that it would be 
a small job to fix it and that it would 
only take about fifteen minutes to 
put it in good condition. I said, 
“No, I’m afraid you can’t fix it so 
that it will suit me.” 

I then called for a small glass shelf 
to use in the bathroom. The sales- 
man began to look for one and called 
the second and third salesman to 
know if we had any. Finally they 
gave it up and said, “We are out 
of them, but we could order you one 
by express and have it in two or 
three days.” I said, “No, I prefer to 





“Hardware Age, 


“New York City. 
“Gentlemen: 
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see it before I buy, and besides I 
need it now.” 

The salesman said, “Mr. Williams, 
how is it that nearly every time you 
want anything in our department we 
are either out of it or it is not in 
salable condition? We have heard 
salesmen in other departments say 
the same thing. When anything goes 
wrong, when we are late getting to 
the store, when we leave a little 
early, or when we go a little over 
time at lunch, it seems you call for 
us at that very time. Every so 
often you happen in the store when 
we are busy and you find customers 
waiting for a salesman. If we make 
a mistake in a customer’s account 
you happen along while we are try- 
ing to adjust it. 

“It looks as though the only time 
you ever come around is when there 
is something wrong. You came to 
the store the other morning before 


any of us had come in and found that 
the safe had been left unlocked; to 
my knowledge that was the first and 
only time that had ever occurred. 
You came to the store the other night 
after we had all gone and found the 
lights burning up stairs; that had 
never occurred before to my knowl- 
edge.” 

I said, “No, you are wrong. I 
frequently find everything all right, 
but you fail to notice me when every- 
thing is running smoothly in the 
store.” 

I wonder if other merchants have 
had this same experience. When you 
find things wrong what do you say? 
Nothing unkind, I hope, for that is 
not the way to obtain results. Let 
the salesmen know that you see it— 
that is enough if they like you and 
respect you. 

The moral of the lesson is: “Watch 
as well as pray.” 


Me VEU) OUDUAD END ATA AE 


It’s Well Dressed! 


“239 West Thirty-ninth Street, 


“Very truly yours, 


“Enclosed is our check for two years’ subscription to your magazine. 
“The first two copies of this made us feel that it was a very much worth 
while publication and we extend you our congratulations on the make-up of 


“It may interest you to know that we have been established since 
1857 and at the present time occupy the entire building at the same loca- 
tion this concern originally started at. 

“With our best wishes for your continued success, we are 


“HAROLD POLLACK, president, 
“M. Abbott’s Sons, 
“137 Eighth Avenue, 


SOTO MCCULLOUGH 


“New York City.” 


TTT MLLER Oc 
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Shortage Talk Again Heard 
—Dealers Buying Well 


r i YHE outstanding condition in the hardware market at the present time, from the viewpoint 


of jobbers is that sales are materially better this fall than they were in 1922. 


Retailers, 


although ordering in small quantities, are making frequent purchases. 


Reports from agricultural districts indicate the prevalence of a feeling that present prices 


are too high. Prices on spring goods for next year, for which orders are now being taken, 


show slight advances. 


Jobbers are urging retailers to order their holiday requirements as early as possible, as it 


is reported that some apprehension exists about possible shortages. 





Manufacturers’ Price Changes 
a 


ANUFACTURERS of screen dvors and window 
screens have announced 1924 prices, which are 


the same as last season. 


Some manufacturers of cotton twine and rope are 
reported to have advanced prices 20 to 25 per cent. 


New wire cloth prices for 1924 have been announced 
and are said to show slight advances of from 5 to 10 


> 


cents per 100 sq. ft. above 1923 quotations. 





Some manufacturers of jar rubbers are reported to 
have advanced prices slightly for carton lots. 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


MONG the more important price 

A changes made effective during 

the past week in the leading 
wholesale centers were the following: 


NEW YORK.—Jobbers announced 
1924 prices on wire cloth showing an 
advance from 10 to 15 cents per 100 
sq. ft. over 1923 prices. Good Luck jar 
rubbers, 1924 prices, show an advance 
of 5 cents per gross. Current buying 
is consistently active. Collections are 
reported better, and a good holiday sea- 
son is expected, 


CHICAGO.—Retail and _ wholesale 
sales are far ahead of this time 1922. 
Underlying feeling exists that prices 
are too high. Linseed oil advanced 4 
cents per gal. New prices on screen 


doors and windows show no change. 


Wire cloth advanced 10 cents locally 
per 100 sq. ft. 


BOSTON.—Dealers' ordering fre- 
quently in small quantities. Retail 
stocks small but healthy. Jobbers’ quo- 
tations on machine bolts, common car- 
riage bolts and bolt ends reduced about 
10 per cent. Nuts unchanged. Dis- 
count from Boston stock on galvanized 
hexagon poultry netting 40 per cent. 
Factory shipments, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
45 and 5. Jobbers have revised cotton, 
twine and rope prices, following an ad- 
vance of from 20 to 25 per cent by 
Slight decline on Still- 
Are now quoted at 60 


manufacturers. 
son wrenches. 
per cent discount. 


PITTSBURGH.—Changes in _hard- 


ware prices during the past week have 


been very few and vnimportant. A 
leading brass company has reduced all 
brass and copper products %c. per lb. 
Some slight advances ‘on cotton goods 
have been made. 

The holiday trade this year is ex 
pected to be heavy. 


CLEVELAND. — Jobbers 
that prices for poultry netting is un- 
changed in new schedule, quotations 
being 40 to 45 and 5 per cent off list. 
New prices on screen cloth expected 
next week. These are expected to show 
Jobbers are advocating 


announce 


advances. 
prompt consideration of holiday needs. 


TWIN 
as regards 
quiet, and there have been no price 
changes of note during the past week. 


CITIES.—Market conditions 


price changes are very 


— 
te 


pre tet t ge: 
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Wire Cloth Prices for 1924 Out in N. Y. 
—Pick-up Demands Evenly Balanced 


OME of the 


and show an advance of 5 
quotations. 


Furnace scoops and better grade shovels are reported 
Slow deliveries are ness. 


hard to get in sufficient quantities. 


reported on screws and certain types of carpenters’ and 


mechanics’ tools. 


AXES.— Strong pick-up demands; 
shortages in some numbers; firm prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Handled axes, 2% to 3 Ib., $19.25 
per doz.; 3% to 3% Ib., $19.25 per 
doz.; 3% to 4% Ib., $19.75 per doz.; 
- to 5 Ib.. $20.25 per doz.; 4% to 5% 
$20.75 per doz.; 5% Ib. only, 
$08. 75 per doz. 
House axes, 2% lb., 19 in. handles, 
$14.25 per doz. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Consistent in- 
terest at firm prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Common carriage bolts, small, 30 to 
30-10 per cent; large’ 30 to 30-10 per 
cent. 

Machine bolts, small, 40 to 40-10 
per cent; large, 40 to 40-10 per cent. 

Lag screws, 40 to 40-10 per cent. 

Stove bolts, 70-10 to 75 per cent, 
both flat and round head. 

Sink bolts, 70-10 to 75 per cent. 

Tire bolts, 45 to 50 per cent. 

Step bolts, 40-5 per cent. 

Screw anchors, 75-10 per cent. 

Lag screw shields, 80-15-5 per cent. 

Machine boit shields, 65-10-5 per 
cent 


BUCK SAWS.—Good pick-up demand; 
retail trade reports fair sales; prices 
firm; stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

suck saws, red frame, double brace, 
99 per doz. Buck saw, double brace, 
varnished frame, polished blade, 30- 
regular teeth, $13 per doz. Similar 
saw, with round breast blued blade, 
= thin back, 4% points, $13 per 
aoz 

Saw bucks, heavy, $8.50 per doz. 
One-man saws, 80c. per*ft.: Two- 
man sz —_ —_ per ft.; crosscut saws, 
55e per 

Wood spilt wedges, 10%4c. per Ib 


CIDER MILLS AND PRESSES.—De- 
mands continue to exceed supply. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Cider mills, 8%-in. tub, $5.90 each; 
13-in. tub, $12 each; 18-in, tub, $15 
each 


Berry crushers, aluminum teeth, 
wood box, $6 each 
Fruit presses, 2-qt., $2.98 each; 
4-qt., $4.95 each; 6-qt., $5.75 each; 
12-qt., $7.50 each. 
COTTON GLOVES.—Fair pick-up de- 
mands reported. Possibilities of price 
advances rumored in some quarters. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Cotton gloves, light weight, $1.55 per 
doz. pair Medium weight, knitted 
wrist, $2.20 per doz. pair. 
FURNACE SCOOPS.—Some jobbers 
report shortages; dealers have received 
shipments on early orders and pick-up 
market will not be particularly active 
for this item until somewhat later in 
the season, 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Furnace scoops, hollow back, steel 
TD) handle, 49c. each. Long handle, 
52c. each. Holldéw back, wood D 
handle, 63c. each. All less 5 per cent 
for bundle lots. 


GALVANIZED PAILS.— Interest is 


New York jobbers have announced wire 
cloth prices for 1924 which show an advance of from 
10 to 15 cents per 100 sq. ft. over 1923 prices. “Good 
Luck” jar rubber prices’ for 1924 have also been issued 
cents per gross over this year’s 


consistent for small quantities; prices 
firm. 


Jobbers' quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Galvanized pails, 8-qt., 19c. each; 
10-qt., 22c. each; 12-qt., 24c. each; 
14-qt., 27c. each; 16-qt., 32c. each. 

Heavy galvanized pails, 12-qt., 35c. 
each; 14-qt., 40c. each; 16-qt., 46c. 
each. 

Galvanized tubs, No. 1, 69c. each; 
No. 2, 78c. each; No. 3, 91c. each. 

GAME TRAPS.—Good out of town 
business; prices firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Victor traps, size 0, with chain, 
$1.65 per doz.; without chain, $1.28 
per doz. No. 1, $2 with chain; 91.59 
per doz. without chain. Size 1%, $3.05 
per doz. with chain; $2.32 per doz. 
without chains. Size 3, $6.71 per doz. 
with chains. 

Oneida jump traps, size 0, $2.07 per 
doz. with chains; $1.71 per doz. with- 
out chains, Size 1, $2.88 per doz. with 
chains; $1.89 per doz. without chains. 
Size 144, $3.48 per doz. with chains; 
$2.81 per doz. without chains. Size 2, 
$5.37 per doz. with chains. Size 3, 
$7. 


26 per doz. with chains. 
ICE SKATES.—Good advance orders 
reported at firm prices. Stocks said to 
be in good condition. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Ice skates (Union Hardware)—No. 
1624, 80c.; No. 1624%, $1.15; No. 
172414, $1.43; No. 1824, $1.88; No. 
192412, $2.80; No. , ;_ Ni 
424%, $1. 53; No. 724, 
$2.94; No. 5%, 88c.; I : ‘ 
$2.50; No. OX3, $2. 38; A ce Tay $5; 
Ext. Bob, plain, 538c.; Ext. Bob. nick- 
eled, 63c.; No. 52, 88c.; No. 5124, $1; 
No. 5624, $1.06; No. 562414, $1.36; No. 
572414, $1.68; No. 5824. $2.15 No. 
592414, $3.19; No. 524%L, $1.45; No. 
424% L, hy 80; No. 724L, $2.38; No. 
92414 50: No. 94, $3.94: No. 96, 
$5. 50; a “07, $1.25; No. 08, 92.25; No. 
0814, $2.93. 

Sundries and parts from list 30-5 
per cent. 


LINSEED OIL.—Interest is slight; 
prices unchanged. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Linseed oil in lots of less than 5 
bbl., $1.01. In lots of 5 bbl. or more, 
98e. Caleutta linseed oil in bbl. $1.30. 
Boiled oil is 2c. extra; double boiled 
oil is 3c. extra and oil in half bbl. is 
be. per gal. additional. 
NAILS.—Prices firm; demands strong; 
stocks light. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Wire nails, $4.25 to $4.50 base, per 
keg. 
Cut nails, $4.50 base, per keg. 
Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
70 per cent off list. 
Roofing nails, 1 x 12 100 Ib., $7. 55, | 
galvanized; and plain, $5.55. 


ROOFING PAPER.—Demands strong; 
prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Roofing paper, 2 ply, $1.45 per roll; 
tarred felt, $1.35 per roll. Slate ser- 
vice roofing, $1.65 per roll. 


SASH CORD.—Mild buying; steady 
prices, 









No important price changes, other than those given 
above were made by local jobbers during the week. Buy- 
ing on the part of the retail trade continues in even 
volume. Pick-up demands are said to be consistent, and 
some early interest is reported for holiday specialties. 

Collections are “fairly satisfactory” and the retail trade 
generally in this section seems to be enjoying active busi- 
Retail stocks are not heavy, and there is no dis- 
position on the part of dealers to order in large quantities 
or for very far ahead. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cotton sash cord, 39c. to 43c. base, 
per lb. 

Priees vary according to grade and 
differ in different sections of the city. 


SIDEWALK SCRAPERS.—Small in- 
terest shown as yet in pick-up market; 
stocks ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Sidewalk scrapers, tank riveted, 4 x 
7, $4 per doz. Scraper with shank, 
5 x 7, $6.25 per doz. Scraper, with 
socket, 6 x 7, $8.75 per doz. 


:9.75 


Snow pushers, 31 x 12, 75 each. 
SNOW SHOVELS.—Stocks in good 
shape for first snowfall. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Snow shovels, steel, 2 rivets, long 
handle, $4.75 per doz. 

Jobbers say this price is below fac- 
tory costs today and will last only a 
short time. An advance is expected. 

Galvanized snow shovels, 21% x 16, 
D handle, $13 per doz. 

Toy snow shovels, $2.30 per doz. 


SCREWS.—Shortages in some num- 
bers continue; prices vary in different 
sections of the city. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Flat head steel machine screws, 
6624 per cent. 

Round head steel machine screws, 
6624 per cent. 

Flat head brass machine screws, 60 
per cent. 

Round head brass machine screws, 
60 per cent. 

Flat head steel wood screws, bright, 
full packages, 75-20 per cent. 

Galvanized, 60-20 per cent. 

Flat head brass, 7214-20 per cent. 

Round head blued, 7214-20 per cent. 

Round head nickel plated, 6214-20 
per cent. 

Round head brass, 6714-20 per cent. 


WEATHERSTRIP.—Good interest re- 
ported by local jobbers at steady 
prices. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Weather strip, double rubber, 6634- 
5 per cent discount; single rubber, 
6624-5 per cent discount. Felt, 60 
per cent discount. Flexible all rub- 
ber, 60 and 5 per cent discount. 


WIRE CLOTH.—Prices for 1924 repre- 
senting an advance of 10 to 15 per cent 
per 100 sq. ft., announced by local job- 
bers last week were as follows: 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Black wire cloth, 12-mesh, $2.35 
per 100 sq. ft. 

Galvanized wire cloth, 12-mesh, 
92.80 per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $3.30 
per 100 sq. ft. 

Copper wire cloth, 14-mesh, $7.50 
per 100 sq. ft. 

Bronze, 14-mesh, $7.75 per 100 sq. 
ft.; bronze, 16-mesh, $8.65 per 190 
sq. ft. 


P. S.—Prices for 1924 on Good Luck 
jar rubbers show an advance, accord- 
ing to local jobbers, of 5 cents per 
gross over 1923 prices. Quotations 
are, full carton, 80 cents per gross; 
less than full carton, 85 cents per gross. 
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All Orders Now for Prompt Shipments; 
Chicago Trade Booming 


(Chicago office of HarDwaRm AGB) 

USINESS conditions in this market have shown very 
little change in sixty days and there seems to be 
nothing in sight that will alter the present situation. 

The sales of hardware, both from a retailer’s and whole- 
saler’s viewpoint, are heavier than they were this time 
There seems to be an underlying belief that 
prices are too high, yet no reactions have made themselves 
felt in a very definite way. Of course, there have been 
some modifications in prices but there has been no general 


last year. 


movement downward. 


The price of finished steel has remained at the same 
level for nearly three months and stocks are not large, 
so it is a question of whether there will be a resumption 


ALARM CLOCKS. — Stocks badly 
broken; factories from six to eight 
months behind in deliveries; demand for 
nickel alarm clocks greatest on record. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in doz. 
lots; $11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, $18.36 
in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in doz. 
lots, $20.16 in case lots; Lookout, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, $14.64 


in case lots. 
AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 


Brisk demand for firearms continues; 
shipments hard to obtain, as supply is 
short; rush orders for ammunition plen- 
tiful. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. 
Prices firm. There is a temporary lull 
in automobile accessory business, as it 
is too late to purchase summer supplies 
and too early to purchase cold weather 
necessities, This is the annual seasonal 
lull. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41¢c. each; Cham- 
pion Blue Box line, 53c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Light..— Anderson, No. 3280, 
$6.50 each: Stewart, $5.67 each. 

Horn.—E. . Electric (Ford), $4 
each. 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, No. 
6, 90c. each; National Standard, No. 
21, $1.20 each. 

Pumps.—Rose, 14-in. cylinder, $1.55 
each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, Fabric, $8.65 each: cord, $11.60 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.30 
each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.80 
each. 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 

Snap-On Wrenches.—No. 101, Mas- 
ter Service set, $15.25: No. 202 Heavy 
Duty set, $8; No. 404, Universal 
Socket set, $7: No. 505B Screw Driver 
set, $3.40. All Snap-On Wrenches less 
40 per cent f.o.b. Milwaukee. 


AXES.—Manufacturers still slow in 
filling orders; jobbers report fair stocks 
on hand; prices expected to remain 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., $14 
doz. base: double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 


from jobbers’ stocks, 


prices. 


ment, 


of buying or buyers will continue to hold off for lower 
There are few cancellations and practically every- 
thing being bought from the maker is for prompt ship- 


Automobile production is ahead of last year and build- 
ing activity, while showing some seasonal contraction, is 
still at a high rate. 
encouraged by the diminishing spread between the prices 
of other commodities. 
of 18 per cent and today it is only 8 per cent. 


Farm implement manufacturers are 


A year ago there was a difference 
It is ex- 


pected that railroad buying will begin to show renewed 


levels. 


doz. base; single bitted handles axes, 
$15 to $22 per doz., according to qual- 
ity and grade of handle. 


BALE TIES.—Due to the shortage of 
smail wire, shipments are hard to ob- 
tain and stocks are somewhat broken. 
We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago district: Bale 
per cent discount. 
BOLTS AND NUTS.—New discounts 
have already been announced and apply 
on the lists issued Sept. 1. These make 
net prices slightly reduced. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-10 per cent off new list; small car- 
riage bolts, 50-5 per cent off new list; 
large sized machine bolts, 50-21% per 
cent off new list: small sized machine 
bolts, 50-10 per cent off new list; all 
stove bolts, 70-5 per cent off new list; 
on lag screws, 50-10 per cent off new 

t 


list. 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Factories 


continue to work to capacity and are 
from four to eight weeks behind with 
their orders. Demand continues to be 
exceptionally good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pair; 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per set; 
cylinder front door sets, $8.50 per set. 


CHAIN.—Demand continues steady, es- 


stocks, 
ties, 70 


pecially for the weldless patterns; 
prices firm and unchanged. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: 34-in. proof coil chain, 
$9.75 per 100 lb.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00 4% 
electric welded cow ties, $3 per doz. 


CLIPPERS, HORSE AND SHEEP.— 
Attracted by new list prices and longer 
discounts on clipping machines, grind- 
ers and parts, dealers are showing a 
decided interest in this line. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 clip- 
ping machine, $12.75 list: one-man 


power shearing machine, $21 list; top 
plates No. 90 and No. 360, $1.25 each 
list; bottom plates, No. 99 and No. 
361, $1.75 list. Dealers’ discounts, 
33%, per cent. Stewart electric clip- 
ping machine, pedestal types, $85 
list; shearing machine, $90 list, f.o.b. 
factory Chicago, with 25 per cent dis- 


count to dealers. 

COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 
Present prices ‘low and are attracting 
an unusual volume of business. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


activity within the next few weeks and this will likely 
have a tendency to keep raw material prices at present 


f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40 per cent discount. 


CUTLERY.—Cutlery business continues 
to be even better and heavier in vol- 
ume than last week. Orders are from 
every section of the country. Dealers’ 
stocks are evidently low. Merchants 
who have put off ordering their fall and 
holiday wants in cutlery and silverware 
lines are now sending in their orders 
freely and pushing for prompt deliv- 
eries. Dealers are advised to enter or- 
ders for their requirements while stocks 
are complete and assortment is un- 
broken. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE. — 
Dealers who want heaters and heating 
appliances for Christmas trade should 
place orders now; manufacturers get- 
ting behind in deliveries. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 14 rubber covered 
wire, $7.25 per 1000 ft.; 1000-ft. lots 


$7; No. 18 lamp cord, $15 per 1000-ft.; 
1000-ft. lots, $13.75; %-in. brush brass 
key socket, 20c. each; two-way 
plugs, 60c. each; in lots of 10, 52 
each; one-piece attachment plugs, 
138c. each; two-piece attachment 
plugs, 12c. each. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Sales always good at this sea- 
son of the year; no recent’ change in 
prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, 5-in. lap joint 


gutter, $5.40 per 100 ft.; 39-gage, 3- 
in. conductor pipe, $5.85 per 100 ft 
29-gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4.45 


per 100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. conductor 


elbows, $1.73 per doz. 
EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 


Prices unchanged; business very active. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or black- 
smiths’ sledges, 5-lb. and heavier 
12c. per pound. 


FIELD FENCE.—While current busi- 
ness is not very active, prices are un- 
changed; stocks in good shape; 
bers offering a dating on this line. 





job- 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% per 
cent discount from lists. 


FILES.—Sales good; stocks ample to 
take care of all requirements; prices 
remain firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 5-1 


stock 






per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10 
10 per cent off list: Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 
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months will show the large demand 
of the year; factories still slow on de- 
liveries. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Food choppers, —_ 
versal No. 0, $15 per doz.; No. 1, 
$18.20 per doz.; No. 2, $22.25 per doz.; 
No. 3, $28.35 per doz.; Enterprise, 
No. 501, $16.65 per doz.; No. 602 
$20.80 per doz.; No. 703, $27 per doz. 


FRUIT PRESSES AND CIDER 
MILLS.—Plentiful fruit crops at rea- 
sonable prices are making a fine late 
season demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Fruit Presses.—Juicy Fruit, 3-qt., 
$3.25 each; 6-qt., 94 each; 12-qt., $5.50 
a Enterprise, No. 6, $5.55 each; 
No. $7.30 each. 

Cider Miils.—Junior, $21.75; Med- 
ium, _ $25. 50; Senior, $38; Self Feed, 
$15. 

GALVANIZED AND TINWARE.— 
Manufacturers of competition galvan- 
ized tubs and pails insist there will 
be no better prices forthcoming. As 
every kerosene heater requires a five- 
gallon can, these are in great demand 
at $8 to $8.50 per doz. for standard 
grade galvanized. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition grade 
galvanized after-made water pails, 
8-qt., $1.95 doz.; 10-qt., 92.25 doz.; 
12-qt., $2.50 doz.; 14-qt., $2.75 doz.; 
galvanized wash tubs, No. 1, $6.75 
doz.; No. 2, $7.25 doz.; No. 3, $8.75 doz. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Demand for 
glass heavy at present; supply not over- 
plentiful; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount: 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100-Ib. 
kits, $3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 

HANDLED HAMM®BRS.—No price 
changes expected; sales keeping up 
very actively; manufacturers and job- 
bers shipping very promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 per 


cent discount; brooder stoves, 30 per 
cent discount. 


HATCHETS.—Shipments being made 
promptly. Sales are on a liberal basis 
and are much better than last season. 
Present prices are expected to be held 
firm during 1928. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, 919.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.: warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $11.10 doz. 


HICKORY HANDLES.—Sales good; 
continued shortage of better grades; 
prices firm but unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected sec- 
ond growth white hickory handles, 
$6 per doz.; special white second 
growth hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 
per doz.; second growth hickory 
hatchet and hammer handles, $1.50 
per doz. 


HINGES.—Prices firm; stocks broken; 
sales being well maintained. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 14 rubber covered 
wire, $7.25 per 1000 ft.: 1000-ft. lots, 
$7; No. 18 lamp cord, $15 per 1000 ft.: 
1000-ft. lots, $13.75; %-in. brush brass 
key socket, 21c. each; two-way plugs, 


INCUBATORS.—Very satisfactory vol- 
ume of business being booked for in- 


FOOD CHOPPERS.—The next few 


cubators for future delivery; future 
sales to date far exceed any previous 
year; greater business than ever ex- 
pected next year. ‘ 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in. $1.57; 6- 
in., $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10-in., $4.92 per 
doz. pairs. Extra heavy T hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., 91.74; 5- in., $1.85; 6- 
in., $2.31; 8-in., 3. 95; 10-in., $5.64 per 
doz. pairs. 

LARD PRESSES AND SAUSAGE 
STUFFERS.—Hogs are low, and pork 
products are bringing a good price. 
Farmers, with this in mind, will do 
more butchering and make more lard 
and sausage. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Enterprise, No. 25, 4- 
qt., $7.28 each; No. 31, 6-qt., $7.89 
each; No. 35, 8-qt., $8.67 each. 

ICE SKATES.—Specifications for fu- 
ture deliveries coming in very free- 
ly; no change in prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Key, clamp, rocker, 
men’s and boys’, bright finish, 76c. 
per pair; key clamp, rocker, men’s 
and boys’ nickel finish, $1.10 per pair; 
key, clamp, rocker, polished steel 
runners, $1.36 per pair; key, clamp, 
hockey, men’s and boys’, 91.38 per 
pair; % key, clamp, rocker, women’s 
and girls’, $1.31 per pair; % key, 
clamp, hockey, women’s and girls’, 
$1.38 per pair; screw on hockey, $1.19 
per pair; men’s ice skate outfits, $4.75 
per pair; women’s ice skate outfits, $5 
per pair. 


LANTERNS.—Sales from now on 
should be excellent; manufacturers 
booking a greater volume of business 
than heretofore. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Dietz D-Lite, $13 doz.; 
with large fount, $14.25 doz.: Little 
Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, $13 doz. 


NAILS.—Business continues to im- 
prove; prices exceptionally firm with 
predictions of advance by some makers 
later; jobbers report good stocks on 
hand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails. 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1- 
in. and longer; $2.50 for shorter than 
1-in. 

PAINTS AND OILS.—Linseed oil ad- 
vance 4 cents per gallon. The de- 
mand continues to be good. ' 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.04 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1 per gal. 

Linseed Oil. — Boiled, barrel lots, 
ny per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.02 per 
gal. 

5 ane nee lots, $1.19 per 
fal. 

Denatured Alcohol. — Barrel lots, 
55c. per gal. 

White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14c. per 
100, 1bs.; 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. per 100 
Ibs., 25-lb. kegs, 14%4c. per 100 Ibs.; 
121%4-lb. kegs, 14%c. per 100 Ibs 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6c. per Ib. 

Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $3.75 
per gal.; orange, $3.50 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 

PREPARED ROOFING.—Manufactur- 
ers report costs increasing and that 
they may have to make an advance 
later on in the fall; sales more lively. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, 91.85 per 
square; best tale surfaced, $2.20 per 
square; medium tale surfaced, $1.50 
per square; light tale surfaced, 95c. 
per square; red rosin sheathing, $72 
per ton. 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—Sales excel- 
lent; dealers getting stocks in shape, in 





anticipation of usual Christmas demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Casseroles.—_Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, 914 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 197, $14 doz. 

Nursing Bottles.—Narrow neck, flat 
shape and wide mouth, 4-oz. (nar- 
row neck only), 80c. per doz.; all 
styles, 6-0z., $1.60 per doz.; 8-oz., $2 
per doz.; 10-0z., $2.40 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6. doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots. —ss -cup, 920 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 


RADIO.—Demand, becoming more ac- 
tive every week; dealers should antici- 
pate requirements for Christmas trade. 


REFRIGERATORS. — Next season’s 
orders coming in freely. Present out- 
look would indicate that many of the 
factories will be sold up by Jan. 1. 


ROLLER SKATES.—Fall demand is 
exceptionally heavy; very satisfactory 
volume of business being placed for 
spring delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.0.b. Chicago: Union boys’ skates, 
$1.55 pair; girls’, $1.65 pair. 


ROPE.—Orders have started to come 
in for early 1924; current sales mod- 
erate in volume. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope. standard brand. 16%ec. per Ib.: 
No. 2 manila rope, 15%c. per Ib. base; 
so-called hardware grade manila 
rope, 131%4c. per Ilb.; No. 1 sisal rope, 
highest quality, standard brands, 
13%c. to 14%c. per Ib. base; No. 3 
sisal rope, standard brands, 12%4c. 
per lb. base. 


SASH CORD.—The market continues 
to hold firm. Local jobbers have not 
as yet changed their prices on sash 
cord, although there have been several 
advances made by manufacturers. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 


$10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $12 per 
doz. hanks. 


SASH PULLEYS.—Only a slight im- 
provement in deliveries from the fac- 
tory noted; demand good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common sash pulleys, 
60c. doz.; barrels, 54c. doz.; Common 
Sense, 2-in., 60c. doz.; barrels, 54c. 
doz.; No. 105, 57c. doz.; barrels, 53c. 
doz. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—Demand. still con- 
tinues very heavy; prices unchanged 
but firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Standard sizes in ton 
lots at $47.50 per ton. 


SCREEN DOORS.—The new prices on 
screen doors and window screens have 
been announced. These are the same 
as prevailed last season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Screen Doors.—No. 266, 2-8 x 6-8. 
$23.15 doz.; No. 296, "9-8 x 6-8, $28.20 
doz.; No. 311, 2-8 x 6-8, $33.20 doz.; 
No. 515 G, 2-8 x 6-8, $40 doz. 

Window Screens.—No. 1833, $5.30 
doz.; No. 2433, $6.50 doz. 


SCREWS.—Stocks ample to meet all 
requirements; sales normal. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head _ bright 
screws, 80 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 78 per cent new list; flat 
head brass, 76 per cent new list; 
round head brass, 74 per cent new 
list; japanned, 74 per cent new list. 
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SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
Prices unchanged; strong market in tin 
and lead. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der, $27 per 100 Ilb.; medium, 45-55 
solder, $26 per 100 lb.; tinners 40-60 
solder $25 per 100 Ib.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 Ib.; Stand- 
a No. 4 babbitt metal, $11 per 100 


stocks, 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Prices 
expected to remain firm during the fall; 
demand for current shipments ex- 
tremely good in volume; shipments 
being made promptly. 
We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 6-in. nested 
blued pipe, $14 per 100 joints; 2s- 
gage, $16 per 100 joints 26-gage, $18 
per 100 jaints. 
Eibows.—6-in. blued, corrugated 
30-gage, $1.45 doz.; 38-gage, $1.60 doz. 
Coal Hods. — Galvanized, 17-in. 
$5.40 per doz. 
Stove Boards. — Crystal, 
$23.90 per doz. 


from jobbers’ stocks, 


33-in., 


STEEL SHEETS.—Local stocks still 
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complete; sales continue active; pres- 
ent prices expected to remain unchanged 
during balance of 1923. 

We 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 

sheets, $6.35 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage 

black sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib. 
TOYS.—Orders should now be placed 
for toys. Manufacturers at present are 
working to their capacity, and some of 
them are already sold up and cannot 
make any more deliveries this year. 
The dealer ordering now is insured com- 
plete shipment from jobbers’ stocks and 
keen interest is being: shown now. 


TRAPS.—Dealers’ stocks beginning to 
move; current business should be brisk 
from now on. 

We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
doz.; No. 1, 
(0z: No 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
Triumph No. 0, $1.52 
$1.83 doz.; No. 1% 

2, $3.60 doz.: 'T ipie Clotech, 
115X, $2.75 doz.; No. 215X, $4.88 doz.: 
Victor No. 0, $1.65 doz.; No. 1, $2 
doz.; No. 1%, $3.05 doz.; No. 2, $3.97 
doz.; Oneida Jump No. 1, $2.38 doz.; 
No. 1%, $3.48 doz.; No. 2, 7 doz. 
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WIRE GOODS.—Wire cloth prices an- 
nounced. They are advanced locally 
10 cents per 100 sq. ft., except bronze. 
No change in poultry netting locally. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.60 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool galva- 
nized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. 9 
galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 Ib.; 
polished fence staples, $4.25 per 100 
lb.; catch weight spools painted barb 
wire, $4.30 per 100 Ib.; 12-mesh black 
wire cloth, $2.10 per 100 sq. ft.; 12- 
mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.45 per 
100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh bronze wire cloth, 
$6.70 per 100 sq. ft. in 50-ft. rolls; 
galvanized before poultry netting. 
45-10 per cent discount; galvanized 
after poultry netting, 45 per cent dis- 
count 


WRENCHES. — Business 
prices unchanged. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


excellent; 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent off; engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 
dle wrenches, 40-10 per cent off; 
Still-an. 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 
60-7% per cent off. 


New England Dealers’ Orders Small 


But Frequent—Sales Improving 


(Boston office of HARDWARE 

S was the case a year ago, New England retail deal- 

ers are ordering goods in small quantities, but are 

in the market quite frequently. 

when most people doing business experienced a sudden 
and unexpected shrinkage in inventory and book values, 
the tendency of the average retail dealer has been to get 
away as much as possible from the time-honored custom 
of anticipating requirements in quantities. 
inclined to criticize such conservative buying, maintain- 
ing that money often is lost by the retail dealer when-a 
customer’s wants cannot be supplied immediately. 
dealers seem to be of the opinion that the percentage of 
profits so lost is very small, and such a loss is cheap in- 
surance against the risk of again taking heavy losses up 
The policy of cautious 
buying is noted in other than hardware lines, and some 
economic students are of the opinion that there has been 
a readjustment of merchandising methods as: well as in 
manufacturing practices since the war, which will be last- 
In the hardware business, at least, conservative 


through inventory shrinkages. 


ing. 


BALANCES.—Orders for all makes 
and styles of balances quite large for 
this time of year; jobbers’ stocks 
materially reduced. 

We quote from 
stocks: 

Spring Balances. 
doz., list; No. 51, $6; No. 81, $8; 
84, $16; No. 273, $30; No. 87, $84. 

Discount of 35 and 5 per cent. 


BLACKSMITH SUPPLIES.—In- 
creased demand for all kinds of black- 
smith supplies; call for horseshoes, 
according to jobbers, while better than 
it has been, could be improved upon. 
Rasps selling more freely than in 
years. 
We 
stocks: 
Anvils.—Standard makes, 19c. per 


Boston 


-No. 3, $3 


jobbers’ 


per 
No. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


b 
Axles.—Square bed, drawn bed and 
one piece, 3 in. and under, 12c. per Ib. 
Horseshoes.—American, Boss, Ju- 
niata, Phoenix, United States, Cin- 
cinnati, Standard and Burden, $7.50 
per keg base. No freight allowance 
on store shipments. 
Horseshoes.—Fancy or special, side 


AGE.) 


Since 1920-21, retail stocks of 


healthy. 


individual 
Jobbers are 


Retail 


business in 
etc. 


chines. 


pair. Steel shoes, 

$9.25 per keg; 
creased, 40; wear, $9.75; 
calked, $9.25: light ealked, 
$10.25; iron countersunk, $8.25; steel 
countersunk, $10; tips. $9.25; XX and 
light driving, $9.25; XXX and feath- 
erweight, $9.25; mule, $8. 

Malleables.— Plain, except 
irons, 20c. per lb.; stake irons, 
threaded malleables, 30c. to 38e. 
count lec. off. 

Nails.—Horseshoe, 
$6.15 per keg; No. 
$5.45; No. 8, $5.5 
$5.15. Leader, , 6. per keg: 
No. 6, $5.45; No. 7, $5. No. 8, $5.10 
Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $5. Additional 
charge of lc. a pound is made for lots 
of less than 25 Ib. 

Rasps.—Heller, 70 and 10 per cent 
discount; Superior, ete., 75 per cent 
discount; Stokes, 75 per cent dis- 
count. 

ie Springs.—Common wagon and car- 
riage springs, 12c. per Ib. base A 
discount of lc. is allowed the retail 
trade. 

Toe Calks —Welded. dull, $2.25 rer 
box; sharp, $2.50; blunt heel, $2.50; 
sharp heel, $2.50. 


BLANKETS.—Retail dealers enjoying 
a large sale of automobile and horse 


weights, 30c. per 
XL or XXI 3 


stake 
17¢.; 


Dis- 


and 


winter 
weather strip, coal hods, ash cans, window glass, paint, 
Bathroom fixtures also are selling more freely and 
there is call for axes, pipeless fyrnaces and washing ma- 
Retail dealers have been prompter in paying bills 
this month than last, which would seem to indicate they 
are in a more prosperous and secure position. 


buying appears to have worked out to the advantage of 
the retail dealer. 

For it is commonly stated by jobber and retailer that 
individual 
Many retail stocks collectively, however, are 
larger than ever before because of a constant growth in 
the number of lines carried, which is another reason why 
orders are 
product there is a quite general tendency to eliminate as 
far as possible slow selling items and to get volume 
through a greater annual turnover. 

Compared with a week ago there seems to be some im- 
provement in cash sales by city retail hardware dealers, 
but not very much. 


merchandise are small, yet 


small. As in the manufacturers’ 


Cooler weather, however, has speeded 
merchandise—such things as 


blankets. Some of the trade that 
bought sparingly early in the season 
are shopping in the whoiesale market 
for supplies. 
We quote 
stocks: 
Blankets.—Street, 76 
brown ground, colored heading, $1.75 
each, net; 80 x 84-in., gray ground, 
colored heading, $2.25; 84 x 90-in., 
gray ground, colored heading, $2.50; 
iron gray ground, $2.75; cadet, brown, 
black, orange, white and red head- 
stripes, $2.75; light brown ground, 
colored headings, $3; other styles, 
$3.25, $3.60 and $4.75. 
Stable.—Kersey, 72-in., 
net; 76-in., $1.50: heavy burlap, 72- 
in., $2; 76-in., $2.20 to $2.80; 80-in 
$2.25 to $2.90; 84-in., $2.55 to $3. 
BOLTS AND NUTS.—Jobbers’ quota- 
tions on machine bolts, common car- 
riage ,bolts and bolt ends have been 
reduced about 10 per cent. Those on 
nuts remain unchanged. Revised prices 
follow: 
We 
stocks: 
Bolts.— Machine 


from Boston jobbers’ 


x 80-in., seal 


$1.45 each, 


quote from Boston jobbers 


bolts, with H. P 





CHAIN.—Tire chains going big. 
retail trade, as well as the garage, 
having in mind the scarcity of last 
year, are getting in supplies earlier 
Retail stocks of all kinds 
were exceptionally small at opening of 
this month. 


than usual. 





ation, 


nuts, % x 4 in. shorter and smaller, 
40 and 10 per cent discount; larger 
and longer, 40 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; with C. T. & D. nuts, 40 per 
cent discount; tap bolts, list; common 
carriage bolts, 40 per cent discount; 
Eagle carriage bolts, 50 per cent dis- 
count; stove bolts, large lots, 65 and 
5 per cent discount; small lots, 50 
per cent discount; bolt ends, 40 per 
cent discount; tire bolts, 45 per cent 
discount. 

Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, list; C. P. 

F., all kinds, 1 off list; check 
nuts, list; semi-finished hexagon 
nuts, ;yx-in. and smaller, 60 and 10 
per cent discount; larger, 50 per cent 
discount; semi-finished case-hard- 
ened nuts, 50 per cent discount. 


CARTS AND WAGONS.—Orders 
being freely taken for carts and wagons 
for the holiday trade. 
season are well ahead of those for the 
corresponding period last year, accord- 
ing to the jobbers. While jobbers’ 
stocks are fairly large, indications are 
they will clean up well. 


Ln ol quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stock 

Sherwood Line.—Coaster wagons, 
new type, rubber tire disk wheels, 
No. 28, $8.25, list; No. 32, $9.10; No. 
34, $9.90; No. 38, $11: No. 40, $12.35. 
Discount to trade, 33% per cent. 

Kiddie Karts.—No. 301, $3.50 each; 
No. 302, $4.50: No. 303, $5.50; No. 304, 
$6.50; No. 305, $8.50. Discount, 33% 
per cent. 

Kiddie Specials —No. 101, $2.25 
each; No. 102, $3; No. 103, $3.75; No. 
104, $4.50; No. 105, $5. Discount, 


33% per cent 

Kiddie Pedal Kars. —No. 154, $6 
each; No. 155, $7. Discount, 33% 
per cent 

Kiddie Koasters.— No. 705, $13.50 
list; No. 706, $15. Discount, 3514 
per cent. 


Kiddie Skooters.—No. 805, $6 list. 
Discount, 33% per cent. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Machine Chains.—Twist lengths, 
fs-in., 15c. per Ib.; %-in., 13c. per 
lb.; yx-in., 12%4c. per lb.; long or open 
length link chain, ¥,-in., 16%c. per 
Ib.; %-in., 15c. per Ib.; #%-in., 14c. 
per lb.; fr-in., 12%c. per Ib.; %-in., 
lic. per Ib. 

Proof Coil Self- Colored Chain.— 
ts- -in. » $14.65 per 100 Ib.; %4-in., $12.85: 

-in., $11 20° é-in. 29 70: ? 
$9.45: %4-in., $9.10: S-in., $9.75; %- 
in., $9.40: %-in., $9.10: 1-in., $8.80. 

For less than 110 Ib. about 2c. a 
pound additional is charged. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Western Line. —Sleepmeter, $1.39 
each; in dozen lots, $1.26 each; in 
case (forty-eight) lots, $1.22 each. 
Jack-O-Lantern, $1.95 each: in dozen 
lots, $1.90: in case lots, $1.84 each. 
Big ~—. — .28 each: in dozen lots, 

2.2 in cave (twenty-four) 
lots. seid" each. Rabv Ben, $2.28 
each; in dozen lots, $2.21 each; in 
case (twenty-four) lots, $2.14 each. 
Monitor, $3.25 each; in dozen lots, 
$3.15 each; in case (twenty-four) 
lots, $3.06 each. : 

Waterbury Line.—Thrift, in case 
lots, 82c. each: in less than case lots, 
85c. to 90c. each. Relay, twenty-five 
to the case. $2.21 each; in less than 
case lots, $2.38 each. 

Gilbert Line.—Tornado in case lots, 
85c. each: in less than case lots, 90c. 
to 95ce. each. 

Miscellaneous.—Bluebird, $1.14 each: 
in dozen lots, $1.10 each; in case lots, 


Sales so far this 


The 


still experiencing 
difficulty in gettine certain kinds 
clocks wanted by the retail trade, and 
shipments on many back orders are 
consequently held up. The supply situ- 
insofar as the Big Ben clocks are 
concerned, is particularly acute. 


HARDWARE AGE 


$1.07 each. Blackbird, $1.62 each; in 
dozen lots, $1.58 each; in case lots, 
$1.43 each. 


ELECTRICAL GOODS.—Retail dealers 
showing increased interest in all kinds 
of electrical goods, both for immediate 
requirements and for the holiday trade. 
Jobbers say that purchases of indi- 
vidual items are usually small but that 
the retail dealer is carrying or intends 
to carry a more diversified line. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

lron.—Demanco, No. 5, $3.50 a doz. 
net; in lots of five, $3.25. Domestic, 
$5 list, less 30 per cent discount; in 
lots of six to 23, 30 and 10 per cent 
discount; in lots of 24 and more, 40 
per cent discount. Thermax, $3.30 
net. Quality line Nos. 902, 905 and 
909, $6. 75 list; Nos. 9091 and 9191, 
$7. 70, in lots up to five, 25 and 10 per 
cent discount, in lots of six or more, 
35 per cent discount. 





Of Course It Does! 


HARDWARE AGE, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed you will find a check 
for two years’ subscription. Will 
you kindly change the name to 
Gatter & Segal, as we have en- 
larged our store and we are. now 
carrying sporting goods and ra- 
dio supplies. 

We find that your HARDWARE 
AGE is a great help to us as it 
keeps us in touch with the gen- 
eral market. 

Sincerely yours, 
GATTER & SEGAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Toasters. 3. ach; in 
lots of 12, $3.35 each; in lots of 25, 
$3.25 each: in gross lots, $3 each. 
Universal line, No. 946, $6.75 list; 
No. 945, $7.50; No. 947 (reversible), 
$8. Discount in lots up to five, 25 
and 10 per cent: in lots of six or 
more, 35 per cent. 

Curling Irons.—Improved, $1 each 
net. Universal line, No. 9801, $6.25 
each list; No. 9201, $6.75; No. 98011, 
with comb, $6.75: Ne. 92011, with 
comb, $7.25: discount in lots up to 
five, 25 and 10 per cent; in, lots of 
six or more, 35 per cent. 

FOOTBALLS.—There is a freer move- 
ment of footballs both out of jobbing 
and retail hands; jobbers intimate that 
supplies will be cleaned up unusually 
early this season. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Footballs. — Boys’ complete with 
bladders, No. 3, 99 per doz. net; No. 

4, $12; No. 5, $18. 

Bladders.—For No. 3 and 4. foot- 
balls, $3.50 per doz. net; for No. 5, 
$4.50. 

GRINDING WHEELS.—Mill supply 
houses say there is a very good call for 
grinding wheels. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Grinding Wheels.—Norton Co. line. 
regular grains, 65 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; special No. 38 grain, 60 per 
cent discount; elastic, 45 per cent 
discount; crystolon, 60 per cent dis- 
count. 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—Retail 
dealers making a specialty of guns and 
ammunition are having good business. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ammunition. — Loaded _ shells, 25 
and 1 per cent discount: rim fire car- 
tridges. 25 ner cent disconnt: center 
fire cartridges, 18 per cent discount. 
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Drop Shot.—Smaller than B, $2.50 
per bag; B and larger, $2.75 per bag; 
Air Rifle, Boy Scout, shot, $4.65 per 
case. 

Guns.—Stevens’ line, 12 gage, 28 
in., single shot, $9 each net; 16 gage, 
28 in., single shot, 99; 12 gage, 30 in., 
single shot, $11; 12 gage, 28 in., 
double shot, $18.50; 12 gage, 30 in., 
double shot, $20.75; 12 gage, 30 in., 
hammerless, $20.75 to $24.30; Savage 
line, shot, 12 gage, 30 in., $14.75. 

HAMMERS.—Demand for all kinds 
and makes of carpenters’ hammers 
continues active; jobbers having diffi- 
culty making complete shipments on 
retail requirements, due to the fact 
that manufacturers are behind on ship- 
ments. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Carpenters’ Hammers. — Maydole 
line, No. 111%, $13.50 per doz. net; 
No. 12, $12.65; No. 12%, 911.82; No. 
711, $14.62; No. 711%, $13.50; No. 70, 
$18.75. Brown Hammers.—No. 13, 
$8. 50 per doz.; No. 12, $9.50; No. 11%, 
$10.12; No e* $11; No. 71144, 910.12, 
and No. 712 , $9.50. 

Heav Hammers, etc. — Heavy, 
under Ib., 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; over 5 lb., 60 per cent dis- 
count. Stone hammers, 50 and 10 per 
cent discount; wood choppers’ mauls, 
50 and 10 per cent discount. 

IRON AND STEEL.—There has been 
a slight downward revision in jobbers’ 
prices on band steel, as well as on 
plates, but otherwise no changes are 
reported. While the demand for iron 
and steel is fairly good, competition 
among sellers is on the increase, con- 
sequently the market on the surface 
at least appears more or less unsettled. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.51% per 
100 Ilb.; flats, $4.40; plain concrete 
bars, $3.7614; deformed bars, $3.76%4; 
structurals, angles, channels, beams 
93.6114; tire steel, $4.80 to $5.15; open- 
hearth spring steel, $6.50 to $10; eruci- 
ble spring steel, $12; bands, $4.3114; 
hoops, $5.80 to $6. 30; cold rolled steel, 
$4.75 to $5.25; toe calk steel, 96.15; 
plates, $3.61%4 to 3.86%. 

lron.—Refined bars, $3.5114 per 100 
lb.; best refined bars, $4.75: Wayne, 
$5.50: Norway, $6.60 to $7.10. 

Differentials.—Quantity, lots of less 
than 1000 lb. of a size, 50c. per 100 lb. 
extra; lots of 1000 to 1999 Ib., 20c. 
extra, 

PLAY TOYS.—Retail dealers, in some 
instances at least, are planning for a 
big toy business on the holidays, at 
least orders being received in this 
wholesale market suggest so. Past 
experiences warrant retail dealers 
getting in under cover before the pre- 
holiday rush is more developed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Play Toys.—Tail-O-Wags, No. 429, 
$8.80 per doz. net; No. 430, $13.25; No. 
440, $16. Wheelbarrows, No. 615, 
$19.80. Sand wagons, No. 600, $16.50. 
Hay wagons, No. 610, $18.20. Foot 
Racers, No. 450, $16.50. Rock-A-Tot, 
No. 475, $45. Seesaw, No. 551, $54 
Cirele, $74.25; No. 510, 981. Motor 
boat, No. 575, $46.20; No. 580, $69.30. 

POULTRY SUPPLIES.—Prices are 
out on galvanized hexagon poultry 
netting for next season. For direct 
from factory shipments a discount of 
45 and 5 per cent f.o.b. Pittsburgh is 
allowed, while for shipments from 
Boston stocks the discount is 40 per 
cent. Poultry supply prices otherwise 
remain unchanged. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Incubators. — Queen line, style K, 
No. 20, 70 egg capacity, $16. 50. eac h;: 





No. 21. 120 eggs, $27.50; No. 220 
eggs Re 75; No. 1, 85 RES. $07. 50 
No 135 eggs, $37.5 No. 3, 180 


eggs, 218 50; No. 4, OTD eggs, $57.75 
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No. 5, 400 eggs, $68; No. 25, 600 
eggs, $103; No. 35, 800 eggs, $132; 


No, 45, 1000 eggs, $1.57. 
30 per cent. 

Brooders.—Queen line, No. 1, 600 
chick capacity, $21.50 each; No. 2, 
1200 chick capacity, $26.50. Discount, 
30 per cent. 

Staples.—Galvanized poultry net- 
ting, direct factory shipments in car 
lots, $5.25 per cwt.; in less than car 
lots, $5.50. From jobbers’ stocks, in 
100 Ib. kegs, 96.45 per cwt.; in 10-Ib. 
packages, $7.45; in 1-lb. papers, $8.45; 
in %-lb. papers, $9.45; in %-Ib. 
papers, $10.45. 

SCREENS AND DOORS.—Next sea- 
son’s prices on wire cloth also have 
been issued. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Screen Cloth.—Black, 12-mesh, $2.40 
per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $2.90. Opal, 
12-mesh, $2.95 per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, 
$3.45; 16-mesh, $3.95; all from Boston 
store. Direct mill shipments, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, black, 12 mesh, $2.15, 14- 

Bronze screen cloth, 


mesh $2.65. 
widths 24-in. to 48-in., from stock, 
7%c. per sq. ft., factory, 7%4c. An 
extra charge is made on other sizes 
of bronze cloth. 
Screen Dvuors.—No. 241, 2 x 6 x 6, 
$20.80 per doz.; $21.75; 2 x 
2x 


Discount, 


;:223 2 ¢ 

10, $22.80; 3 x 7, $23.80; No. 454, 2 3 

6, $28.40; 2x 8, $29.60; 2 x 10,’ $30; 

3.x 7, 932.10; No. 457G, 2 x 6, $24.45: 

2 x 8, $25.75; 2 x 10, $27.20; 3 x 7. 
$38. 60. ‘All price net, from store. A 
10 per cent discount is allowed on di- 
rect factory shipments. 

SHOVELS.—Jobbers are doing good 
business in all kinds and makes of snow 
shovels, delivery of which will be made 
later in the season. Fire shovels active, 
current buying being for immediate 
retail wants. 
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We 
. Stocks: 

Snow Shovels.—Long handle steel, 
$5.50 per doz. net; steel D handle, $6; 
split wood D handle, $6.50; Massa- 
chusetts long handle, $8.75; Massa- 
chusetts D handle, $9. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Fire Shovels. — Japanned, No. 54, 
72c. per doz.; No. 86, 84c.; No. 80, 
60c. Galvanized, No. 254, 78c. per 


doz.; No, 256, 94c. 


SIDEWALK CLEANERS.—Orders for 
as jobbers’ 


sidewalk cleaners normal; 
stocks are in fairly good condition, all 
orders presumably will be promptly 
filled; prices have not changed and are 
not likely to. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sidewalk Cleaners. — No. 6 shank, 
$5.10 per doz.; No. OSC, $8.70; No. 
SW, $7.10; No. 3%, $10, net. 


SLEDS.—Movement of sleds out of 
jobbers’ stocks has assumed sizable 
proportions, and it is quite evident that 
there will be a shortage before the 
holidays, inasmuch as jobbers’ stocks 
are not much more than ample for 
orders placed by the retail trade 
months ago. 

We from Boston 


quote jobbers’ 


Flexible Fliers, No. 1, $3.75; 
, $4.50; No. 3, $5.75: No. 4, $6.25: 
$8.50; racer, $6; Junior racers, 
$5. nodD 33% per cent. 

. 99, 922 r doz.; 
No. 100, $24: No. 150, $30; No. 200, $36: 
No. 250, $42, and No. 300, $50 per doz. 
list. Discount 40 per cent. 








Speedster Sleds.—No. 340, $56 per 
doz. list; No. 345, $60; No. 350, $66; 
No. 355, $78. Discount 40 per cent. 
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_Framed.—No. 52, $19 per doz. list; 
. Discount 40 per cent. 
-No. 2, $18 list; No. 4, $24; 

$30. Discount 40 per cent 
TWIN 


‘E.—Manufacturers of cotton 
twine and rope have advanced prices 
20 to 25 per cent, and jobbers have 
revised their prices accordingly. 

WEDGES.—The high cost of coal at 
country points, which has made for a 
much freer consumption of wood, has 
resulted in larger local sales of wedges. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Wedges.—-Wood choppers, Truckee 
pattern, 9%c. per Ib. 


WRENCHES.—A slight decline in 
Stillson wrenches is noted, they now 
being quoted at 60 per cent discount. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Knife and Steel Handle.—Coes, 6- 
in., $15 a doz.; 8-in., $18; 10-in., $22; 
12-in., $28; 15-in., $38; 18-in., $48; 
21-in., $58. 

Key Model.—Coes, 28-in., $18 each; 
36-in., $38; 48-in., $84. Discount of 
10 and 16 per cent off list is allowed 
on the above wrenches. 


Pipe Wrenches.—Stilison, 60 per cent 
discount; Trimo and Walworth, 50 and 


10 per cent off list. 
Miscellaneous. — Drop forged 
wrenches, 62% per cent discount; 


Westcott, 25 per cent discount; agri- 
cultural wrenches, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. 


We quote f.o.b. factory 

Snap-on Wrenches.—No. 101, Mas 
ter Service Set, $15.25; No. 202, Heavy 
Duty Set, $8; No. 404, Universal 
Socket Set, $7; No. 505B, Screw 
Driver Set, $3.40. All Snap-on 
Wrenches less 40 per cent f.o.b. Mil- 
waukee. 


Railroads Heavy Buyers of Pittsburgh Steel 


—Hardware Market Vigorous 


(Pittsburgh office of HARDWARE AGE) 


stated in our report of last week, the most en- 
couraging feature of the steel trade at present, is 


total 


on the same basis as for the past several weeks. 
Steel Corporation is operating to about 93 per 


The 


cent of 


sapacity, while the independent mills are running 


\ Ss 

the heavy demand that is coming in from the rail- 
roads for equipment of various kinds. This includes not 
only rails, but cars, locomotives and other track materials. 
It is estimated that up to this time, the railroads have 
placed orders for fully 500,000 tons of rails for next year, 
and some large orders are still pending, including one 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad for 220,000 tons, and 
one from the Lake Shore road for about 175,000 tons. 


at about 70 per cent on the average. 

The output of steel ingots, this being the basis showing 
average operations of the mills in September was 3,313, 
854 tons against 3,677,771 tons’ in August. It is believed 
the output of steel ingots in October will be as large 
as in last month, as there is one more working day, and 
that counts in these days of large outputs. Pig iron out- 
put this month will likely be less than it was in September, 


Last week inquiries came in the market from the as more merchant blast furnaces are getting ready to 
Southern Pacific railroad for the largest amount of track blow out, not being able in the present dull demand to 
equipment that has come out from any one railroad in find a market for their iron. The average prices on 


finished steel products in the past six months have shown 
practically no change, showing a stable market that is 
very unusual, demand for the past four or five months 


many months. The order includes about 9,000 freight 
cars, 5,000 refrigerator cars, nearly 200 passenger cars 
and some 50 locomotives. It is said that contracts for all 


these materials will be placed in a very short time. Other having shown a steady falling off each month as com- 
Western roads are in the market for large numbers of pared with the previous month. 

cars, and the amount of plates and shapes that will be The demand for plates, shapes and sheets over the 
needed by the car builders for these orders is estimated fall and early winter months is expected to be heavy. 
at close to 600,000 tons, and it may be more. It is Four large ore freight boats have been placed, two for 


the Ford Motor Co., and two for the Canadian Northern 
Railways. Active inquiries are 1n the market for three 
more freight boats, and they are likely to be placed. The 
large oil companies are active in the building of new 
tanks to store oil, and each of these takes a large tonnage 
of plates and shapes. Structural steel for building pur- 
poses is also active, inquiries being in the market now 
for about 30,000 tons. There has -been some shading in 
prices of plates by the smaller mills that are badly in 
need of orders. 

Summed up as a whole, the local steel situation looks 
better than it did a month ago, but the betterment is 


estimated that the amount of steel that goes into the 
heavy freight cars that are built these days is about 15 
tons, and it may average more than that. The railroads 
have bought rails so freely for next year delivery, that 
the rail mills are about sold up on all the rails they can 
turn out in the first half of 1924. These heavy railroad 
orders are bound to have a very beneficial effect on the 
whole steel trade, as they give the steel mills a backlog 
of orders that will have the effect of firming up prices, 
and will likely prevent any severe cutting by the mills 
that have participated in them. 

Operations of the steel plants at present are about 
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not general by any means. Some in the trade are inclined 
to be more optimistic about the outlook, but the general 
opinion is that steel works operations over the remainder 
of this year will not show much change from what they 
are now. Also it is the belief that prices will remain 
about where they are now over the rest of this year at 


least. 


The low prices ruling for pig iron have stirred up some 
business in certain consuming points, notably at Buffalo, 
but the local pig iron situation is very quiet, new inquiry 
for iron being very light. Reports are that shading in 
prices of sheets is getting more general, but this shading 
is being done by only a few of the small mills that are 


badly in need of orders. 


Conditions in the local hardware trade are growing 
better, there is a good demand going for seasonable goods, 


AXES.—Makers are getting further 
behind in deliveries, jobbers and _ re- 
tailers finding it difficult to keep up 
their stocks. Demand is good, prices 
are firm and likely to continue so dur- 
ing the remainder of this year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
second grade axes, single bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$14.50 per doz.; double bitted, han- 
dled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per 
doz. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—Makers say that 
the new demand is not any better, 
being almost entirely for small lots 
to cover early needs. Demand from 
the automobile builders is quiet, and 
ir some cases, shipments are being 
held up. So far there has been very 
little placing of new contracts for 
shipment over the present quarter. 
Prices quoted by makers for last quarter 
are higher than for prompt shipment, 
and this is causing the large buyers 
to hold off. Prices are none too firm, 
and continue to be more or less shaded, 
depending on the customer and the 
size of the order. There is also some 
shading in prices of rivets, and on a 
recent large order for structural 
rivets, the price named was said to be 
very close to $2.75 per 100-Ib. at 
maker’s works. Discounts on nuts and 
bolts now in effect to the large trade, 
and prices on rivets in large lots are 
now as follows: 

Bolts and Nuts.—Machine bolts, 
small, rolled threads, 60, 10 and 10 
per cent off list. Machine bolts, small, 
cut threads, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 
Machine bolts, larger and longer, 60 
and 10 per cent off list. Carriage 
bolts, % x 6 in.: smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 60 and 10 per cent off 
list; cut threads, 50, 10 and 5 per cent 
off list; larger and longer, 60 per cent 
off list. Lag bolts, 65 and 5 per cent 
off list: plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
heads, 50 and 10 per cent off list; 
other style heads, 20 per cent extra. 
Machine bolts, ec.p.c. and t. nuts, % 

x 4 in., 45, 10 and 5 per cent off list: 
larger and longer sizes, 45, 10 and 5 
per cent off list Hot pressed square 
or hex. nuts, blank, 3.50c. off list 
Hot presséd nuts, tapped, 3.25c. off 
list. C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, 
blank, 38.75¢c. off list. C.p.ec. and t 
square or hex. nuts, tapped, 3.75e. 
off list Semi-finished hex. nuts: 

*.-in. and smaller, U. S. S., 80 per 

cent off list: %-in. and larger, U 


s. 8 ) per cent off list; small sizes, 
Ss. A 80 and 5 per cent off list: 
S. A. 5g-in. and larger, 75 and 5 





per cent off list’ Stove bolts in pack- 
ages, 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk. 75, 10.5 and 2™% 
per cent off list. Tire bolts, 60 and 
10 per cent off list. Bolt ends with 
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two local jobbers reporting that their trade in September 
was ahead of: August, and they expect October to be 
heavier than last month. The demand for hunting equip- 
ment this year is heavier than ever known before. Makers 
of guns and shells are now about six weeks back in 
deliveries, and already there is a shortage in supply of 


loaded shells. Hunting clothing is also in heavy demand. 


Changes in hardware prices in the past week were very 
few, and unimportant. A leading brass company has 
reduced all brass and copper products % cent per ib. Some 
slight advances in prices of cotton goods have been made, 
due to the higher market on cotton. Holiday trade this 
year is expected to be heavy, especialiy in kiddie cars, 


sleds and other goods carried by the hardware trade. 





Best in Quantity and 
Quality 


HARDWARE AGE, 
New York City. 

Please find renewal for one 
year. 

You can tell the world: 

Merchants get more for their 
money in quantity and quality 
when they subscribe for the 
HARDWARE AGE than any other 
trade journal I have ever read. 
It takes the “blues” from a feller 
and fills him with “pep” and the 
next thing he is up and “doing.” 

Yours, 
GEO. M. SCHERRER, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











hot pressed nuts, 60 and 5 per cent 
off list. Turnbuckles, with ends, %- 


in. and smaller, 55 and 5 to 50 per 
cent off list. Turnbuckles, without 
ends, %-in. and smaller, 70 and 10 to 
65 and 5 per cent off list. Washers, 
5e. to 5.25c. off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex, head cap screws, 65 and 10 
per cent off list. Milled set screws, 
65 and 10 per cent off list. Upset cap 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Upset set 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Milled 
studs, 60 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3 to $3.10. 
Large boiler rivets, base 100 Ib., $3.10 
to $3.20. Small rivets, 65 and 19 to 65 
and 5 off list. G. P. lag bolts, ™%-in. 
and smaller, rolled thread, 65 and 10 
per cent off list. Eagle carriage bolts, 
65 and 10 per cent off list. Eagle 
tire bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off list. 
Champion tire bolts, 60 and 10 per 
cent off list. 


COPPER PRODUCTS.—On some large 
sales lately, copper sold at 13 cents 
per Ilb., the lowest price reached in a 
long time, and this is having the ef- 
fect of softening prices to some extent 
on copper products. Demand is good, 
and all the makers of copper goods 
have plenty of orders ahead. Prices 
being quoted by the makers of copper 
goods, but which might be shaded on 
good orders, are about as follows: 


We now quote: Copper conductor 
pipe, in ‘lots of 500 ft. and over, 40, 
10, 10 and 2% per cent off list; 200 to 
500 ft., 40, 10 and 5 per cent off 
list; 100 to 200 ft., 40, 10, 5 and 2% 
per cent off list; copper elbows, 30 
per cent off list; ferrules, 37% c. base; 
copper nails, 25c. per lb.; copper rods, 
24c. base; copper bottoms, 30%c. base. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—The de- 
mand for both iron and steel bars con- 
tinues light, and is only for small lots 
to meet current needs. Prices are 





The retailers are putting in heavy stocks in view of this 
expected good business. 


holding firm in spite of the dull de- 
mand that has existed for some time. 
Warehouse prices on steel bars in 
small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.2! 
4.15¢c., and for steel hoops, 3.95c. 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 


SHEETS.—Some makers report that 
the new demand for sheets is better, 
but there is not enough new business 
going to give the sheet mills full work. 
The automobile builders are buying 
more freely, and specifications against 
contracts are heavier than for some 
time. Prices are holding fairly firm, 
but on black sheets are still being 
shaded to some extent. Prices on 
sheets in car loads and larger lots are 
3.85 cents for 28 gage black, and 5 
cents for 28 gage galvanized. The 
prices on galvanized are holding firm, 
but on black sheets are sometimes 
shaded about $2 per ton on attractive 
orders. 

STEEL PIPE.—This is one of the 
finished steel products that is holding 
up in demand, and on which the mills 
are not catching up to any appreciable 
extent. The butt weld sizes are hard 
to get in less than six to eight weeks 
from date of order. The demand for 
oil country goods is not very active. 
Prices are very firm, small lots from 
stock being quoted by jobbers as fol- 
lows: 








Galv. Black Galvy. 
%. t..04 QTA8 $9.31 
Y, aie 1%.. 9.71 12.59 
3g ° 36 $5.00 1 Yy ,. 11.60 15.05 
Y%, 17 5.48 2....16.61 20.25 
%. 5.12 6.56 2%..24.68 


Above prices per 100 ft. f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

WIRE PRODUCTS.—The demand for 
plain wire from manufacturing con- 
sumers is quite heavy, but for wire 
nails and barb wire is only fair. Prices 
are reported as being firm, and most 
mills are now able to make deliveries 
in one to two weeks from date of order. 
With the coming of winter, the demand 
for wire nails usually shows a falling 
off and work usually stops. 

Jobbers quote retail trade from 
stocks as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.40 to $3.50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire, 
$3.38 per spool; galvanized 2-point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized, 
4-point cattle wire, $3.60 per spool; 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.90 
per spool; No. 9 annealed fence wire, 
$3.30 per 100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized 
fence wire, $3.90 per 100 Ib.; woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off list. All 
the above prices on spools are for 
80-rod. 
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Cleveland Retailers Doing Good Business 
—Jobbers Fear Holiday Shortage 


(Cleveland Office of HARDWARE AGE) 


XECUTIVES of local jobbing houses were prepar- 
ing to attend the Atlantic City convention. 


were on their way at press 


day season. 


ACCESSORIES AND TiRES.—Further 
tire reductions are thought unlikely by 
local jobbers. Sales are active. Brisk 
movement is seen in general accessory 
and replacement demand. Stocks ample 
and prices steady. Dealers are buying 
skid chains and extra links. Fall tour- 
ing has been good, resulting in active 
retail sales. 

We from jobbers’ stocks, 
Millers Falls, No 
Reliable jacks, No. 

1, $2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; 
Derf spark plugs, 96c. each for all 
sizes in lots of less than 50; Cham- 
pion X spark plugs, 35c. e@ch for less 
than 100 and 48c. each for over 100; 
Champion regular, 53c. each for less 
than 10°, all sizes; 50c. each for over 
100; Reiiable jacks, No. 00, $1; No 
1, $1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, $1.75. 
Snap-On Wrenches, No. 101, Mas- 
ter Service sets, $15.25 each; No. 202 
Heavy Duty sets, $8 each; No. 404 
Universal Socket sets, $7 each; No. 
505 B, Screw Driver sets, $3.40 each 
Less 40 per cent on all Snap-On 
wrenches f.o.b. Milwaukee, Wis. 
ALARM CLOCKS.—tThis item is still 
scarce. Heavy demand continues with 
little improvement in stocks. Higher 
grade clocks hard to get in small quan- 
tities. Cheaper grades somewhat eas- 
ier. Dealers are advised to place orders 
now for holiday trade. Jobbers hope 
to catch up in next thirty days. 


AXES.—Fall business fairly active; job 


quote 
f.o.b. Cleveland: 
145 jacks, $4.75; 


bers’ stocks satisfactory and prices 
steady. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b, Cleveland as 
follows: First grade single  bitted 
axes, handled, $19 per doz.; unhan- 
Aled, $14.50 ner doz.: double bitted, 
handled, $24.50 per doz.; unhandled 
$20 per doz. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Talk of adjusted 
prices continues generally. Jobbers do 
hot look for any changes, believing that 
present prices will hold. Stocks are 
fair and demand is consistent. 

Large ma- 


f.o.b. 
thread, 5 per cent 
and 


thread, 50 


Jobbers quote 
chine bolts, cut 
off list; small, rolled 
5 per cent off list: carriage bolts, 
large and small, cut thread, 45 per 
cent off list; stove bolts, 75 and 5 per 
cent off list; hot pressed nuts, $3.25 
off list. 


CUTLERY.—Prices are steady; stocks 
light and demand very active. Carvers, 
pocket cutlery and table stainless steel 
pieces are very active. Jobbers suggest 
immediate attention for holiday needs, 
so that shortages may be prevented. 
EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Sales slightly improved; stocks 
satisfactory; prices firm. 


time. 
thought among Cleveland wholesalers is that dealers must 
prepare now for Thanksgiving and Christmas business. 
They point out the numerous evidences of light stocks in 
such items as cutlery, roller skates, sleds, ice skates, alarm 
clocks, silverware and similar items suitable at the holi- 


weeks. 


Some reorders are 


The leading 
are selling. 
retail stocks. 


active. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows 


for 500 ft. and over, delivery in cen- 
tral territory: Galvanized conductor 
pipe, 66 per cent off list; galvanized 
eaves trough, 74% per cent off list; 
ridge roll, 74% per cent off list; 
round and corrugated conductor fit- 
tings are 65 per cent off list, f.o.b 


Cleveland or factory, and square cor- 
rugated fittings, 50 per cent off list. 
FOOD CHOPPERS.—Stuffers and chop- 
pers are moving briskly; retail sales 
have been heavy; prices are unchanged 

and stocks appear adequate. 
Food Choppers.—No. 5, $3.25 each; 
No. 10, $5.50 each; No. 22, $8.75 each; 
No. 32, $10.50 each; No. 22P, $13 each. 
Sausage Stuffers.—No. 15, $9 each; 
0. 25, $10.50 each; No 31, $11.56 





each: No. 35, $12.50 each. 

These prices are list subject to 
dealers’ discount of 25 and 7% per 
cent. 


GALVANIZED WARE. 


Steady prices; 








My Ma—She 
‘ Knows! 


My teacher says ten dimes 
make One Dollar. My ma says 
different. 


She says ten “ten-cent” par- 
ing knives don’t last no time— 
but one good paring knife from 
our Hardware Man just lasts 
and lasts as good as ever. 

And my Ma’s pies, she says, 


comes out so good cause she 
gets good pie pans from our 
Hardware Man. Course you 


an get a “ten-center” to feed 
the cat. 

Ma says you can depend on 
what our Hardware Man says. 
He don’t try to sell you a lot 
of stuff just ’cause it’s cheap. 
His things ain’t made to bust 
and buy again. They’re real 
bargains for they just wear and 
wear and go on wearing till 
they’re worn out. 

Yep, ma says, she gets her 
money back over and again on 
everything she buys of our 
Hardware Man. 

And my Ma—she knows! 


Donny 
Smileo 














Retail business has been active during the past two 
Fall goods are being put on display and small 
appearing on 
houses report that hardware dealers are showing more 
interest in brass and rubber specialties. 
Pickup business is very brisk suggesting light 
Collections are fair. 
Rural dealers report better business and easier money. 
Housefurnishings moving well. ly 


jobber’s books. Plumbing 


Electrical goods 


Mill supplies are fair 


fair stocks and consistent demand fea 
ture this line. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b Cleveland 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment, No. 1, $6.75 to $7 per doz.; No 
2, $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.; No. 3, $8.65 


to $9 per doz.; heavy tubs, No. 1 
$13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz 
No. 3, $17.25 per doz.: pails, 10-qt 
$2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz 
14-qt., $2.75 per doz.; i6-qt., $3.2 
per doz. 


GAME TRAPS.—Demand somewhat 
stronger; stocks good and prices firm. 
W-ather has not been very suitable for 
trapping. 


Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. as 
follows: Game Traps, Victor, No. 0 
$1.65 per doz.; No. 1, $2.00 per doz.; 
No. 1%, $3.05 per doz.; No. 2, $3.97 
per doz. Jump traps, No. 0, $2.07 
per doz.; No. $2.38 per doz.; No 
1%, $3.48 per doz Compact, com- 
petitive grade, $1.45 per doz 


GARDEN TOOLS AND HOSE.—Deal- 
ers are placing good futures, calling 
for spring deliveries. Prices quoted are 
for spring delivery. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b Cleveland 
Little Giant, grass scythes, $16.0 
per doz.; bush and weed scythes 
$16.50 per doz.; Derby and Ball snath 


(grass), $12.50 per doz.; bush 


snaths, 
$13.50 per doz. 
GASOLINE LAMPS AND LAN- 
TERNS.—Prices steady; sales active; 
stocks ample. Fall touring and camp- 
ing demand, for this item very 
Cleveland 
lanterns as 
per doz.; CQ-318, $1 per 
$5.25 per doz 
ICE SKATES.—Dealers placing fair 
orders for November deliveries. Short 
ages likely say jobbers; dealers should 
place holiday orders now. 
Stocks light. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows 


good. 


jobbers 
follows 


quote Coleman 
("Q-329, $6.2: 
doz.; LQ-327 








Prices firm. 


Ice Skates, screw clamp model, men 
or women, No. 1624, 75c, per pair; No 
162444, nickel plated, $1.10 per pair 
No. 1724%, hardened and_ polished 
runners, $1.35 per pair; No. 1924% 
flanged runners, $2.60 per pair 

Ice Skates, hockey model, for men 
No. 524%, $1.10 per pair; for women. 
No. 5244%L, $1.35 per pair: polished, 
ind hardemed runners, for men, No 
124%, $1.45 per pair: for women, No 








1244L, $ per pair; with flanged 
runners, for men, No. 924%, $2.80: for 


women, No. 9244%4L, $3.30 per pair 
NAILS AND WIRE.—Mills catching 
up on production of most sizes; jobbers 
stocks fair with signs of improvement. 
Good demand; offerings fairly uniform 
Cleveland jobbers quote as 
Nails, less than carload stock 
shipments, $3.60 per keg; No. 9 gal 
vanized wire, $3.95 per 100 Ib.; No. 9% 
annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 Ib.; and 
cement coated nails, $3.25 per 100 Ib. 


$1.75 


follows 








TM 
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Polished staples, $4.05 per 100 Ib.; 
galvanized staples, $4.50 per 100 Ib. 
Miscellaneous nails, 70 per cent off 
list. Cut nails, $4 per keg. 
Wire brads, 70 and 10 per cent off 
ist. 
PYREX GLASS WARE.—Fall business 
increasing steadily; jobbers have good 
stocks; prices very steady. Dealers pre- 
paring for holiday trade. 


Jobbers quotations f.o.b. Cleveland: 

List prices.—Subject to discount of 
33/3 per cent. 

Casseroles.—Round standard, No. 
167, $1.50; No. 168, $1.75; No. 169, 
$2.00; No. 170, $2.50 each. 

Bread and Biscuit Pans.—No. 212, 
$0.90; No. 214, $1.50 each. 

Cake Pans.—No. 23 -00; No. 22 
(round) $0.90; No. 809, $1.00 each. 

Pudding Dishes.—No. 450, $1.25; No. 
463, $0.60; No. 464, $0.85 each. 

Pie Plates.—No. ‘202, ms No. 203, 
$0.90; No. 209, $0.90 each 

Custard Dishes.—No. 422, $0.25; No. 
423, $0.20 each. 

Tea Pots.—No. 12, $2.50; No. Rn 
$3.00 No. 32, $2.50; No. 34, 183.00; 

, $2.50; No. 24, $3.00 each 


ROLLER SKATES.—Prices quoted are 
for orders delivered up to and including 
Dec. 1, 1923. Orders fairly heavy. Job- 
bers expect shortages in December if 
not before. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 
land: 
Roller skates, Nos. 4 and 5, $1.50 
per pair; No. 6, $1.60 per pair. 
ROPE.—Sales light; stocks fair and 
prices holding. 


Cleveland jobbers quote the best 
grades of manila rope, 17%c. per lb. 
for mill shipments; 184c. per lb. for 
stock shipments; second grade, 15%c. 
per lb. for mill shipments; sisal rope, 
best grade, 14%c. per Ib. for mill 
shipments and 15%c. for stock ship- 
ments. Second grade, 13\%c. 


HARDWARE AGE 


SASH WEIGHTS.—Jobbers quote 3 to 
29 pounds, $55 stock shipment and $50 
for factory shipment. 


SCREWS.— Wood screws becoming 
scarce; general sales fairly active; 
prices appear steady. 


Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.0.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off 
list; round head, blued, 75, 5, 5 and 
5 per cent off list; round head nick- 
eled, 65, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list. 
and round head, brass, 70, 5, 5 and 
5 per cent off list. 


SHOVELS AND SCRAPERS a ae 
are preparing to make deliveries. Bulk 
of this business was written up last 
June. Wholesale stocks not heavy, job- 
bers advise dealers who have not placed 
orders to do so promptly to avoid short- 
ages in season. 


Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. as 
follows: 

Snow shovels, galvanized, No. 33, 
$10.00 per doz.; No. 34, $11.00 per doz.; 
No. 36, $13.50 per doz. Toy size gal- 
vanized snow shovels, $2.65 per doz. 

Snow shovels, wooden, No. 3, $4.25 
per doz.; No. 20, $6.00 per doz.; No. 
8, $6.00 per doz. 

Sidewalk scrapers, heavy blade, 
socket type, $8.25 per doz.; Shank 
pattern, $8.00 per doz.; riveted blade 
pattern, $6.75 per doz. 

Sidewalk scrapers, competitive 
grade, $5.00 per doz. (smaller). 


SILVERWARE. — Demand _ exceeds 
supply. Jobbers expect slight relief 
this month. With Thanksgiving rush 
and holiday demands stocks will be 
tight, it is said. 

STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Sales 
strong; dealers continue to request 
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prompt shipment. Stocks appear ade- 
quate and prices are firm. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Stove pipe nested blue, 28-gage, 
ty .40 per 100 j.; 26-gage, \$19.20 per 


Elbows, 6 in., blued, corrugated, 
28-gage, $1.55 per doz. 

Coal hods, galv., 17 in., $5.25 per 
doz. for open models. Same size 
closed with funnel, $6.50 per doz. 

Stove Boards, Crystal, 33 in., $20.25 
per doz, 


WEATHERSTRIPS. — Sales heavier; 
stocks fair and prices holding. 


Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. as 
follows: 

Bosleys weatherstrip, window, - 
felt No. 2, $2.25 per 100 ft.; 
ll per 100 ft.; No. 4, $3.00 a 


Protecto window, metal, strip (zinc 
coated steel), Nos. 0336 and 0342, 
$2.25 per 100 ft. 

7's strips, Nos. 0536 and 0542, 
$3.00 per 100 ft. 


WINDOW GLASS.—Active sales con- 
tinue; dealers report good business; 
stocks improving and prices are hold- 
ing. 

Cleveland jobbers are quoting: 

Window glass, first three brackets, 
single A and B, 86 per cent off list: 
over three brackets, same grades, 84 
per cent off list. Both sizes double 
A and B, 87 per cent off list. 

Lights, single and double, 80 per 
cent off list. 

Single AA paper wrapped, 82 per 
cent off; double AA paper wrapped, 

84 per cent off list; lights, AA paper 
wrapped, 80 per cent off list. 

Putty, pure, in 121%4-lb. lots, $6.75 
per cwt.; in 25-lb. kegs, $6 per cwt.; 
in 100-lb. lots, $5.50 per cwt. Com- 
mercial grade, in 12%4-lb. lots, $4.75 
per cwt.; in 25-lb. lots, $4.25 per cwt.; 
in 100-lb. lots, $3.75 per cwt. Glaziers’ 
points range from 20 to 22c. per Ib. 


Radio Sales Growing in Twin Cities 
—Collections Show Improvement 


(Minneapolis Office of HARDWARE AGE) 
OBBERS and dealers report that sales are of good 
J volume as compared with July and August. This 
does not mean that there is a large volume of busi- 
ness but that sales have improved materially. There is 
beginning to be a steady demand for fall and winter 


merchandise. 


Demand for sporting goods and for hunting equipment 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Sales of 
builders’ hardware are unusually good 
for this late in the season, and indica- 
tions are it will hold up well during 
the entire winter. 

ASH SIFTERS.—Steadily improving 
demand. Stocks good. Prices steady. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f. o. b. Twin Cities: Square wood sift- 
ers, $3.75 per doz; round metallic, $4 

per doz.; wood barrel, $12 per doz. 
AXES.—Better demand. ,Stocks am- 
ple. Prices stiff. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities: Single bit axes, 
base weights, $14; double bit, base 
weights, $19 per doz. 
BALE TIES.—Sales good. Stocks fair. 
Prices show no further change. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities: Single loop bale 
ties 65-10 per cént. 
BOLTS.—Better demand. 
ple. Prices firm. 


Stocks am- 


year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities: Carriage bolts, 
all sizes, 40-10 per cent; machine 
bolts, all sizes, 50 per cent; stove 





It’s an Old Friend! 


HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 

It may be interesting and grat- 
ifying to know that the coming 
of your magazine is looked for- 
ward to with real pleasure. 

I find that the book as a whole 
is very interesting and a lot of 
useful information can be gath- 
ered from the very interesting 
articles that are presented. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES KURZON, 
New York City. 











and supplies continues to be very good. 

Sales of radio equipment, which had been quiet during 
the summer months, is showing a decided improvement 
now that colder weather has set in. 

Demand for automobile accessories and supplies is 
declining somewhat, as customary at this time of the 


Collections continue to show a slow improvement. 


bolts, 70 per cent; lag screws, 50-10 
per cent. 
BRADS.—Sales good though somewhat 
less than during summer. Stocks am- 
ple. Prices steady. 


We uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities: Wire brads in 25- 
lb. boxes, 70-10 per cent. 


COAL HODS.—Sales showing steady 

improvement. Stocks good. Prices 

steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f. o.,b. Twin Cities: Japanned coal 
hods, open, 17-in., $3.75; 18-in., $4.25; 
japanned funnel, 17-in., $4.80; 18-in., 
$5.25; open galvanized, 17-in., 5.30: 
18-in., $5.80; 17-in., funnel galvan- 
ized, $6.65; 18-in., $7.10 per doz. 


EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE 
AND ELBOWS.—Sales satisfactory for 
this time of year. Prices as Iast quoted. 


We uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 
gage, lap joint, S. B. 5-in., $5 per 100 
ft.; conductor pipe, 28-gage, 3-in., 
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$4.75 per 100 ft., conductor elbows, 3- 
in., $1.55 per doz. 


FILES.—Good demand. Stocks ample. 
Prices as for some time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities: First grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 


60-10 per cent from standard lists. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Better de- 
mand, especially for ash cans. Stocks 
are ample. Prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin a Galvanized tubs, 
Standard No. $6.85 per doz.; No. 2, 
$7.75; No. 3, 16355. Heavy galvan- 
ized ‘tubs, No. 1, $12; No. 2, $13.25; 
No. 3, $14.5 50 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Sales of good 
volume and steadily improving. Stocks 
good. Prices as for some time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities: Single strength 
glass, 82 per cent; double strength 


glass, 84 per cent. ‘Putty, 50-lb. steel 
drums, $5 per cwt.; 25-lb. steel 


drums, $5.20 per cwt. 


HAMMERS AND HATCHETS.—Fair- 
ly good demand. Jobbers’ stocks good. 
Prices stiff. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities: Carpenters’ ham- 
mers, Maydole No. 11%, $13.50 per 
doz.; Plumb HF81, $13.25 per doz.; 
Riverside No. 611%, 913.25 per doz.: 


hatchets, Plumb broad No. 2, $19.40 
per doz.; Plumb oe & No. 2, $15 
per doz.; Plumb claw No. 2, $16.25 
per doz. 


LANTERNS.—Sales very good. Stocks 
are good and prices remain as for some 
time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities; Dietz lanterns, 
long or short globe, $13.50 per doz.; 


Embury lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; No. 240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 
$17 per 


130, Midget vehicle lanterns, 
doz. 


NAILS.—Unusually good sales for this 
late in the year. Stocks fairly good. 
Prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg, base; cement 
coated nails, 93.60 per keg, base. 


OIL HEATERS.—Demand rapidly pick- 
ing up and sales are considered good. 
Stocks good. Prices same as last. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f. o. b. Twin Cities: Japanned pol- 
ished steel 3-qt. capacity, $3.50 each; 
nickel polished steel, 4-qt. capacity, 
$5.40 each. 


REGISTERS.—Sales of registers are 
very satisfactory. Stocks fairly com- 
plete. Prices firm. 


The 


“Everyone in our paint depart- 
ment is educated up to the point 
wheye he can give our customers 
good sound advice in their paint 
problems. We believe this brings 
customers into our stores more than 
anything else.” 

Mr. Hamilton’s brush cabinet is an 
interesting feature of the store. It 
has also been a very profitable acqui- 
sition. ‘The inside dimensions,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Hamilton, “are 5 ft. 
4 in. high, 18 in. deep, 3 ft. 6 in. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities; Cast steel regis- 
ters 334% per cent ‘from lists. 

ROPE.—Sales are considered good. 
Prices remain as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grades manila rope 
18% cents per lb. base; best grades 
sisal rope 15% cents per Ib., base. 

SANDPAPER.—Although not so ac- 
tive as earlier in the year, there is 
still a good demand. Prices remain 
steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, per 


ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1, per 
ream, $5.85; garnet paper, No. 1, per 


ream $16.50. 
SKATES.—Jobbers report a nice vol- 
ume of late business coming in, also 
shipments being made on earlier or- 
ders. Big demand expected in a retail 
way when season opens. Prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Men’s bys No. 1624 
skates, 80c. bet ‘a 1624%, $1.15 per 
pair; 524%, per pair. Ladies’ 
5624%, $106 hoe rae Nester John- 
son Hockey, Plain, $7.50 per pair; 
nickel plated, 98.50 per pair. 


SNOW SHOVELS AND SIDEWALK 
SCRAPERS. — Jobbers report small 
dealers neglecting to order earlier are 
now sending in orders. Prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Good grade scrapers, 
$4.75 per doz.; straight handle wood, 


$4.85; straight handle steel blade, 

$5.25: galvanized steel blade D 

handle $12 per doz. 
SOLDER. — Better demand. Stocks 


good. Prices remain steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Guaranteed half and 
half solder, 29c. per Ib 


STEEL SHEETS.—Sales are of fair 
volume, but lighter than a few weeks 
ago. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 28-gage galvanized steel 
sheets, $5.45 per cwt. 

STEEL TRAPS.—Some interest being 
shown, but sales are few just at this 
time. Prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, $1.65; No. 

$2; No. 1%, $3.05; No. 2, 93.97; 
Newhous Bae Jump No. 0, $2.07; 
No. 1, $2.38; No. 1%, $3.48 per doz. 


STOVE GOODS.—There is a very good 
demand for the entire line of stove 
goods at this time. Stocks are ample. 
Prices remain as last. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
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Twin Cities: Stove boards, crystal- 
lized, 28 x 28, $16.15; 30 x 30, $18.70; 
36 x 36, $22.65; stove pipe, uniform 
blued, 28-gage, 6-in., knocked-down. 
914.60 per 100 joints; common 6-in 
corrugated elbows, $1.35 per doz.; 


6-in. adjustable charcoal iron elbows, 


$1.95 per doz.; dampers, cast iron, 
wood or coil handles, $1.40 per doz.; 
stove shovels, 14%-in. japanned, 60c. 
per doz.; 21%-in., jumbo japanned, 
$1.55 per doz.; Jumbo, Jr., 90c. per 
doz. 


TACKS.—Fairly good demand. Stocks 
ample. Prices stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 8-oz. American cut, Szc., 
8-oz. tinned carpet, 96c.; 8-oz. blued 
carpet, 82c.; No. 11 double pointed, 
38c. 

TIN PLATE.—Sales remain 
Stocks ample. Prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Tin plate, furnace coke, 


good. 


ICL, 20 x 28, $13.75 per box. Roofing 
tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $14.75 
per box. 


WEATHERSTRIP.—Sales are now de- 
veloping rapidly as colder weather sets 
in. Stocks good. Prices show no 
change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: % and % wood and felt, 
a per 100 ft.; 1l-in., $2.60 per 100 


WHEELBARROWS.—Sales good, es- 
pecially for steel tray coal barrows. 
Stocks good. Prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Wood stave barrows, 
fully — 937.50 per doz. Tubular 
steel, No. $6. 75 each; wood garden 
barrows, $6°2 25 each. 

WIRE.—Demand for fencing wire shows 
an improvement. Stocks goods. Prices 
as last. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Barbed wire, painted 


cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70; galvanized 
cattle, $3.97; painted hog wire, $3.96: 


galvanized hog wire, $4.25; smooth 
black annealed No. 9, $4 per cwt.: 
smooth galvanized annealed, $4.45 
per cwt. 


WRENCHES.—tThere continues to be 
a very active demand for wrenches of 
practically all kinds. Stocks in all 
lines are not complete. Prices remain 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Agricultural wrenches 
60 per cent; Coes wrenches, 40-10 per 
cent; engineers’ wrenches, 25 per 
cent; knife handle wrenches, 40-10; 


Stillson 60-10; Trimo, 60-74%; Snap on 
wrenches _in ‘sets Master service No. 


101, 915.2 No. 202, $8; No. 404, $7; 
No. 505B, 33. 40; less 40 per cent f. o. b. 
Milwaukee. 


Most Important Thing About Paint 


(Continued from page 53) 


wide. The cabinet holds sixty styles 
of brushes. Each holder handles 
from 6 to 12 brushes according to 
the thickness. The cabinet gives an 
excellent display, showing each 
brush, price marked, and leaves the 
brush in front of him while the 
‘salesman gets the proper one out of 
the cabinet. We are not troubled 
with moths, and can always see the 
number in stock at a glance. And it 
sure has sold brushes,” he added. 
From these statements it is ap- 


parent that knowledge is becoming 
more necessary for the retail dealer 
than ever before. This seems so 
obvious that we venture to predict 
that the time is coming when paint 
and brush manufacturers will con- 
duct courses at their factories for 
the training of retail salesmen in the 
science of paint making and in the 
art of selling the finished product. 
It may not come about for some time, 
but at any rate it is worth consid- 
ering. 
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Forty Years of Hardware 


was a mine of information. It was a wonderful thing 
to drive over the country in the beautiful sunshine 
with the white clouds piling up overhead—to listen to 
the birds sing—to ford the numerous creeks and to 
stop and think that my house was paying all expenses 
and I was getting a salary besides. “No more stock- 
clerking for me,” I told Bill. “This is the real life.” 
Then I proceeded to work southeastern Missouri. 
That was before the country had been drained, and a 
large part of our beloved customers in southeastern 
Missouri lived in the swamps and spent most of their 
time shimmying with the ague. Almost everybody 
had malaria. The common conversation I heard every 
day when a customer would enter a store would be 


like this: 


Merchant: ‘Mornin’. How’s the family?” 


(Continued from page 50) 


ward recovered. 


a dance out in the country. On that evening during 
the dance a gentleman was invited out of the building, 
stepped into the ring of light at the front door, there 
was the crack of a revolver and he fell shot through 
the lungs. I was one of the party that brought the 
wounded man to town in a wagon. That was my first 
impression seeing firearms in action and I could hardly 
believe it was true. The wounded man was the pro- 
prietor of the hotel at Doniphan. I think he after- 


Sunday morning I stood and listened to a street- 
hawker selling his wares to the crowd near the hotel. 
I remember his offering a razor. He held it up to 
the light and declared, ‘“‘This is a genuine Wade & 


Butcher. It is a butcher in its place but not a butcher 


Mr. Brown: “Tol’able. Just tol’able. How’s yo’ fam- 


9 


ily 


‘Merchant: “Oh, they’re all tol’able, thank you, just 


tol’able.”’ 


At Neeleyville we took a branch road for Doniphan. 
I had become terribly interested in selling. After a 
hectic night at the little frame hotel at Neeleyville the 
proprietor at breakfast looked at me and remarked, 
“Young man, that was a mighty big bill you sold in 
your sleep last night. Wife and I were afraid you 
might miss the order after all. You sure did talk 


some.” 


I arrived at Doniphan on Saturday, and as all the 
farmers came to town that day it was a busy sight. 
Mr. Barrett, of Borth, Barrett & Co., said to me, “We 
can’t buy any goods today but when we are closed up 
tomorrow morning (Sunday) come in and we will go 
through the stock.” I told Mr. Barrett that it was 
against my principles to sell goods on Sunday. He 
stared at me and said, “Young man, how long have 
you been traveling? “But,” he continued, “if that’s 
the way you feel about it, come in on Monday and we 


will fix you up.” 


on the face,” etc. 


A Marked Character 


That morning and that night I went to church. In 


the evening, when I started out for church the hotel 


clerk handed me a lantern and said, “Light this be- 
cause the road is very dark.” I had never before gone 
to church with a lantern. As I started out in the dark 
I could see the lanterns like fireflies converging in all 
directions upon the church where the evening bell was 
ringing. Around the walls of the church were pegs. 
As each man or woman came in they blew out their 


lantern and hung it on a peg. When the services were 


acter! 


Saturday night I went with some other salesmen to 


over, each man or woman again lighted their lantern 
and wandered forth into the night and again they 
looked like fireflies as they followed the various paths 
to the homes of the worshippers. When I got back 
with my lantern to the hotel I found I was the ob- 
served of all observers. No one before in the hotel 
had ever known a traveling salesman to go to church 
twice in the same day, and the story that I would not 
sell goods on Sunday when the order was offered to 
me had also gone abroad. So I was a marked char- 


(To be continued) 


Barney Google Enters Spark Plug in the Hardware Handicap 


somewhat resembled the ball grounds 
on the last day of the World’s Series. 
In Mr. Falker’s representation of 
Barney and his famous steed, the like- 
ness is unmistakabie. Sparky leads 
a strenuous existence and his some- 
what “drooping” posture may be 
readily explained on the ground of 
“hardware” for the group, as they 
say in art museum catalogs, is com- 
posed entirely of things to be found 
in hardware stores. 

In telling HARDWARE AGE about 
how successfully the window “took,” 
the Pennuto Hardware Co., writes 
as follows: 

“While in our window, these 


(Continued from page 47) 


characters of the great American 
“funny” page were a great attrac- 
tion. We had people from the other 
side of the town come to see them. 
Others going past in automobiles 
and getting a glimpse promptly 
turned around, and came back to 
see. The children did nothing but 
talk and sing the song, ‘Barney 
Google.” 

“As a result we received more 
publicity than if we had spent $500 
in advertising, for people will always 
connect our name with the place 
where they “saw Barney Google and 
Spark Plug in the window.” 

There is a really worth while sug- 


gestion in this window display 0! 
the enterprising Mr. Falker. The 
window dresser must keep on his 
toes most of the time and follow the 
news of day. In order to make a 
reputation as a successful window 
display man, he must keep everlast 
ingly at it and display the same per 
sistence as that of Charles the First, 
of whom it said, he only stopped 
praying when the axe fell, 

Barney Google has proved emin- 
ently successful as an entertainer, 
as a newspaper circulation agent, 
so why not put him to work in your 
town as a publicity agent. From 
all reports, he’s a bear. 
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Make Him Write It in the Contract 


Don’t Put Too Much Faith in a Verbal Promise for 
It’s Frequently Worthless—It’s the 


HAD occasion recently to advise 
t retail merchant who presented 
a question familiar to lawyers 
who are posted on commercial law, 
but not so well understood by busi- 
ness men. He had been betrayed by 
an over-enthusiastic but probably 
honest and well-meaning salesman 
into signing one order for about six 
times as much goods as he could 
handle, upon the salesman’s amicable 
agreement that he, the buyer, needn’t 
be bound by it if he didn’t want to. 
The ‘buyer subsequently decided 
he didn’t want to be bound by it, but 
the seller, the salesman’s employer, 
refused to agree. 

The facts were so typical of what 
goes on every day in all lines of bus- 
iness that I shall relate them in de- 
tail. In the particular line of mer- 
chandise involved here, the retailer 
was a ten-case buyer. Ten cases tied 
up a sum of money he could put up 
without difficulty, and he could ‘turn 
ten cases over in about two months. 


The Verbal Promise 

The salesman for these goods per- 
suaded his customer, last April, to 
sign an order for fifty cases. The 
talking point was the strong prob- 
ability of higher prices and some 
consequent velvet. The _ retailer 
steadfastly refused to sign, however, 
until the salesman told him that 
“this is really only a matter of form. 
Our house never forces goods on 
people. If after you have taken some 
of these goods you should make your 
mind up that you didn’t want to take 
the rest, it’ll be all right. We’ll just 
sall the deal off. My people value 
your trade too much to push the 
goods on you if you can’t use them.” 

This siren song, sung in pretty 
much the same key as this, has lured 


Written Word That Counts 
By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


many a buyer on the rocks. It quick- 
ly persuaded the retailer referred to 
and he signed an order for fifty 
cases of a very expensive commod- 
ity, which would last him far longer 
than he ought to stock up for, and 
cost more than he ought to tie up 
in such a product. 
What the Order Said 

The last paragraph of the order 
blank which my friend signed was 
this: 

“This agreement covers the en- 
tire transaction and both parties 
agree that there are no verbal 
understandings between them 
which in any way change and 
modify the contents hereof.” 

My friend, you see, was induced 
to overbuy on the strength of a 
“verbal understanding,” which he 
subsequently certified in the written 
agreement had not been made to 
him! Isn’t it astonishing that hard- 
headed business men will do such 
things? 

Well, the buyer took ten cases and 
then, money being a bit tight and 
the market showing no signs of ad- 
vancing, but rather signs of declin- 
ing, he took advantage of the ‘“‘verb- 
al understanding” with the salesman 
and wrote the house that “in accord- 
ance with the arrangement made 
with your Mr. — when the order 
for ———— was signed, I hereby 
cancel the order as to all above ten 
cases, which you have already 
shipped to me.” 

The house wrote back that it rec- 
ognized no verbal understanding 
with salesmen, and that in order to 
safeguard itself against such things, 
it had inserted the last paragraph in 
the contract form. The letter called 
the buyers attention to that. It re- 





gretted if he should be caused any 
inconvenience, but must insist that 
the order was non-cancellable. 

At this juncture the buyer came 
to be in considerable of a flurry. I 
was unfortunately not able to com- 
fort him at all. It is elementary that 
even though a man is induced to 
sign a contract by a positive verbal 
promise, that promise is not en- 
forceable if enforcing it would have 
the effect of destroying the written 
contract. You see, the very purpose 
of writing the thing down is to make 
it definite and positive. If it can be 
altered, or modified, or destroyed 
completely, by a vague or nebulous 
verbal understanding not appearing 
in the written agreement, we would 
soon have chaos. Therefore the law 
says that such a “verbal understand- 
ing,” or “inducement,” or whatever 
you call it, as is discussed above, is 
worthless. If it is to amount to any- 
thing it must be incorporated in the 
written contract. 


Verbal Understanding Worthless 

Of course in the case submitted to 
me the verbal understanding was 
worthless for another reason, viz.: 
the salesman had no authority to 
destroy his employer’s order by any 
verbal understanding like that. 

I know a particularly keen and sa- 
gacious business man who does all 
his own buying, and who has over 
his desk a conspicuous placard read- 
ing as follows: 

“To Salesmen: 

“Don’t tell me anything or 
promise anything you aren’t 
willing to write into the con- 
tract.” 

Don’t take anything for granted. 
Make him write it in. Then you have 
something. 


Annual Hardware Sale Proves’ Successful 


FE HE second annual hardware sale 

and demonstration of Bowden & 
Panian, Spring Valley, Minn., was 
held Sept. 24 to 30. Full page cir- 
culars were mailed and distributed 
announcing the sale. Certain*items 
were specially priced and the firm 


reports that great interest was ex- 
hibited in the occasion. Coffee and 
rolls were served on several of the 
days and large crowds came in to 
renew old acquaintances and to take 
advantage of-special offers. Demon- 
strations of various kinds were made 


and representatives were present to 
help the firm show the merchandise. 
This sort of thing is becoming a 
general practice in the hardware 
field and is believed to be very good 
merchandising and incidentally a 
producer of profits.. 
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Washington News 
(Continued from page 56) 


He 





in cases of sales of such articles to 
any State or public library, or to any 
society or institution incorporated or 
established solely for religious, philo- 
sophical, educational, medical, scien- 
tific, philanthropic or literary pur- 
poses made in good faith for use 
thereof by such society or institu- 
tion.” 


Hearings Likely to Be Held 


No official information is available 
as to whether the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce will 
conduct hearings on the price mainte- 
nance bills before giving them consid- 
eration. Indications, however, point to 
a decision by the Committee for hear- 
ings, limited as to length, so as to pre- 
vent undue delay. 

While the price maintenance bills 
will be very strongly supported by 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers in 
the leading lines of trade, they will be 
opposed by the department stores, chain 
organizations and by price cutters gen- 
erally. It may be assumed that much 
of the opposition that will be exerted 
against these bills will not be devel- 
oped in the open, but will be carried 
on under the various forms of camou- 
flage. The champions of price mainte- 
nance expect to encounter paid attor- 
neys, hired economists and other wit- 
nesses appearing in the interest of 
price cutters, but whose representation 
of that fraternity will be indignantly 
denied. 

While some of the champions of price 
maintenance are hopeful that the House 
committee will act upon the pending 
bills before the holiday recess, I am 
of the opinion that this view of the sit- 
uation is too sanguine. It would be 
a tactical blunder, in my opinion, to 
endeavor to force these bills out of 
committee on such short notice. 

If the measures selected by the com- 
mittee is favorably reported early in 
January and given an advantageous 
place on the House calendar, the most 
experienced of the advocates of price 
maintenance will be abundantly satis- 
fied. Such an outcome would practically 
insure the early passage of the bill by 
the House if the polls made by price 
maintenance champions are at all re- 
liable. 


P. O. D. Tackles Big Task 


On Oct. 21 the Post Office Depart- 
ment will complete the biggest job of 
mail counting ever undertaken. On the 
date referred to the thirty-day check- 
up, undertaken to ascertain the cost 
of handling the various classes of mail, 
will be brought to an end. 

The big task is being prosecuted in 
every post office throughout the coun- 
try under conditions that have been 
described by the Postmaster General 
in the hope of obtaining more accurate 
data than the department has ever be- 
fore secured. The most important re- 
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sult aimed at is the ascertainment of 
the cost of handling the parcel post and 
the determination of the highly inter- 
esting question as to whether the pres- 
ent schedule of postage rates for the 
handling of merchandise in the mails 
is too low, and if so, how much it 
would be necessary to increase the rates 
to make this branch of the mail service 
self-supporting. 

While a few enthusiasts in the ser- 
vice are disposed to contend that exist- 
ing rates on parcel post are fairly re- 
munerative, all experienced officials con- 
cede that the schedule is much too low 
if the Government is to be reimbursed 
for every item of outlay properly 
chargeable to the transportation of 
merchandise, to say nothing of that 
portion of the general overhead, which 
the parcel post should bear. 

The mail count now in progress is 
being made pursuant to an act of Con- 
gress, and it is assumed that as soon 
as the results have been reported the 
committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads of the two houses will give con- 
sideration to the problem as to whether 
further legislation is necessary. Should 
it appear that the present schedule of 
parcel post rates is producing a sub- 
stantial deficit, Congress will be likely 
to direct a revision of rates, possibly 
as a “rider” on the Post Office appro- 
priation bill, to be enacted during the 
coming winter. 


Daugherty Swipes Branch Banks 


Attorney General Daugherty’s opin- 
ion, just transmitted to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, holding that branch 
banks must limit their functions to re- 
ceiving deposits and paying checks, and 
even with these limitations should only 
be permitted to be organized under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, has caused a 
genuine sensation in banking circles, 
and will have an important effect upon 
the development of business communi- 
ties both great and small. The decision 
is regarded as a distinct victory for 
the opponents of monopolistic banking 
methods, and there can be no doubt that 
it will result in the organization df large 
numbers of small independent banking 
institutions designed for the accommo- 
dation of neighborhood merchants. In- 
cidentally the surplus resources of the 
small merchants of the country will 
find attractive employment in neighbor- 
hood banking organizations for mutual 
accommodation. 

In all the large cities and in many 
small ones the development of branch 
banks has been going on rapidly dur- 
ing the past few years. Such progress 
has been made by the big banks in the 
establishment of numerous branches 
that there has been a marked falling 
off in the number of new independent 
banking establishments organized under 
the national banking statute. 


Comptroller Is Opposed 


This condition has not been regarded 
by the Comptroller of the Currency as 
a healthy one, and he, therefore, re- 
cently called upon the Attorney General 
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for an opinion as to whether the Fed- 
eral banking laws authorize the crea- 
tion of such branches, and if so, as to 
the functions they might legally exer 
cise. The Attorney General’s opinion 
sustains the Comptroller’s view, and at 
least during the incumbency of the pres- 
ent Comptroller few, if any, additional 
branch banks will be authorized. Those 
in existence will probably be permit- 
ted to continue, but, as stated, they 
will be allowed to do little else than 
receive deposits and cash checks. Im- 
portant matters, such as making loans, 
passing on commercial paper, selling 
exchange, etc., etc., will have to be 
transacted by the parent institution. 
The line of reasoning upon which 
the Attorney General has based his 
opinion is assumed here to have been 
taken from a memorandum opposing 
branch banking, prepared by the pres- 
ent Comptroller of the Currency, Henry 
M. Dawes, which is in part as follows: 


Held to Be Monopolistic 


“Branch banking is, in its essence, 
monopolistic. 

“The financial resources of a num- 
ber of communities are put under the 
control of a single group of individ- 
uals.. Funds liquidated in one com- 
munity may be used to develop other 
communities, at the discretion of the 
officers of the central bank. The eco- 
nomic development, therefore, of a 
given territory under the control of 
a branch would depend upon the policy 
of the bank. The bank would have 
the power to retard or to encourage 
the development of a given community 
or individual enterprise. 

“In this connection it has been well 
said that, if the sudden creation of 
great branch banking systems shall re- 
sult in withdrawing funds from the sup- 
port of rural communities, in order that 
they may be invested in self-liquidating 
commercial paper originating  else- 
where, then it will be true that sound 
abstract banking principles will have 
been applied, but at a cost to the fu- 
ture development of rural communities 
that will far outweigh any advantages 
that may be gained. 


Service Must Be Test 


“In a system of independent unit 
banks, the bank which best serves the 
community is the bank which 1s most 
certain to live the longest and be the 
most profitable to tts stockholders. 
Since the type of man who starts a 
bank in a small community is essential- 
ly constructive, his natural associations 
and sympathies are with men of con- 
structive type, and he extends the fa- 
cilities of the bank most liberally to 
them. His loans take into account as 
a first consideration character and 
moral responsibility. He is naturally 
inclined to encourage young, aggressive 
and enterprising individuals who will, 
in the course of time, bring business 
to the institution as he succeeds, and 
will develop commercial and industrial 
enterprises and be a factor in the crea- 
tion Of corporate and private under- 
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A Good Name Well Earned 


Sw reason why Mc Kinney Hinges and 

Butts have a good name is the good 
work and good stuff put into them. The 
reason why they are big sellers is that 


Mc KINNEY 


flinges Doyen a Ky 


sell and repeat to builders who have used 

them once. Many a hardware merchant 

says that his business relations with the 

house of:McKinney are fine. We try to 
make them so—always. 


McKinney MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


Western Office and Warehouse — Chicago 


Garage hardware,\door hangers and track, door bolts,and latches, shelf brackets, window and screen hard- 
ware, steel door mats and wrought specialties 
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takings, all of which will be feeders 
to the bank. 

“As this type of individual is usually 
not the possessor of high-class collat- 
eral at the beginning of his career, the 
banker is dependent in a large measure 
on the character of the borrower of 
which he can only be sure by personal 
contact and acquaintance.” 

President’s Stand on Tariff 

President Coolidge is a man of few 
words. This gives an added signifi- 
cance to everything he is willing to 
say. 

On this account great interest at- 
taches to a telegram sent to the West- 
ern Tariff Congress, sitting in Denver, 
Col., by Thomas O. Marvin, chairman 
of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, in reply to a request for a state- 
ment of President Coolidge’s attitude 
regarding the tariff and especially the 
flexible features thereof. It is to be 
assumed that Mr. Marvin communi- 
cated with the President before he sent 
the following wire: 

“President continues Harding pro- 
gram. Regarding tariff commission we 
can order investigation on our initiative 
only after consultation with President 
who favors correction of inequalities, 
but opposes unnecessary disturbance of 
business. 

“President much interested in prob- 
lems of farmers and favors protection 
for raw materials as well as manufac- 
tured products when necessary to save 
an American industry. President stands 
for national policy of protection and is 
opposed to a sectional application of 
protection.” : 

In concluding its labors, the Western 
Tariff Congress adopted resolutions 
“opposing any downward revision of 


: Gottlieb’s, 
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‘ Neither,Do, We! 


Hardware Age, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

We received our first copy of 
Hardware Age and can’t see how 
we ever got along without it. 

Please send us a copy of the 
Hardware Buyers’ Directory. 

Very truly yours, 


Annapolis, Md. 
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the present tariff on any agricultural 
or other western products or any hasty 
or ill-advised revision of any existing 
tariff schedule until the same _ shall 
have been proved inequitable in actual 
experience.” 

The congress also adopted a declara- 
tion of principles including the follow- 
ing: Tariff regulation for protection 
only; tariff protection for the producer 
of raw materials, especially in the West 
and South; halting the movement of 
population from the country to the city 
by providing greater tariff benefits for 
country dwellers than now existing, and 
the “spreading of the gospel of the 
protective tariff for the producer of 
raw materials throughout the nation.” 


Railroads Need Greater Facilities 


Problems involved in securing the 
great development and expansion of 
railroad facilities that will be needed 
to handle the enlarged traffic expected 
in the next ten years formed the basis 
of the discussion of the Committee on 
Governmental Relations of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
which met here this week to consider 
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the final draft of its report. The com- 
mittee had before it the results of de- 
tailed investigations carried on during 
the past four months, showing the 
probable amount of future traffic and 
the additional cars, locomotives and 
other facilities that will be needed to 
handle it. The completed report will 
be submitted to the general conference, 
which will consider all aspects of the 
subjects of transportatlon. 

“The transportation problem, from 
the point of view of the Government 
as well as of the public,” said George 
A. Post, president of the George A. 
Post Co. of New York City, chairman 
of the committee, at the conclusion of 
the meeting, “is no longer merely a 
matter of restrictive regulation, or cor- 
recting abuses or adjusting rates. It 
is a matter of building up a system that 
will meet adequately the needs of a 
constantly growing commerce. 


Hundreds of Millions Required 


“Existing transportation facilities are 
already hard pressed to maintain the 
flow of traffic. From a survey of the 
growth in the past, the inadequacies of 
the present and the need for tremen- 
dously increased facilities for the im- 
mediate future, it is evident that hun- 
dreds of millions must be devoted an- 
nually to railroad improvements and 
extensions alone if the pace of de- 
velopment is not to be checked. 

“It is the duty of the people, in the 
maintenance and advancement of their 
own welfare, to so shape legislation 
that the railroads may, under honest, 
efficient and economical management, 
be assured of ample revenues wherewith 
to provide adequate facilities for the 
required transportation of persons and 
commodities.” 
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(ood Reasons for Fall Painting 
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. Unless the surface is thoroughly dry it can- 
not be successfully painted. 
surfaces are dry, while in the spring a sur- 
face which needs repainting is sure to ccn- 
tain moisture and dampness. or frost, and 
it cannot be successfully painted until dried 


. Dry wood absorbs more paint than damp 


In the fall, fall. 


mpsphere to mar the new work done in the 


5. It is easier to keep the winter’s moisture and 
dampness out by applying a coat of paint 
in the fall, when the surface is dry, than it 
is to get moisture or dampness out of the 


wood if you want to apply a coat of paint 


wood. The paint penetrates deeper, gets a 


firmer hold, thus giving it the tendency to 


adhere better. 


unsettled. 


4. The hot weather that follows spring is very 
hard on new paint, while winter weather is 
much easier on a new coat. 
are fewer insects and less dust in the at- 


3. Weather in the fall is more uniform, being 
sunny and dry and is the ideal time to 
apply paint because it will dry and harden 
quicker. In the spring, on the other hand, 
the days are likely to be damp, cloudy and 


in the spring. 


THESE 


are the technical reasons for fall painting. 


A practical reason is that, owing to the cus- 


tom of spring painting prevalent throughout 
the country, contractors are rushed with work 
and must hurry jobs. In the fall they can give 
better attention to the work. This applies to ex- 
teriors, of course. The summer and the winter 
months are the best for interior painting. One 


important thing we should impress upon the 


Again, there 





public is that it is always cheaper to paint than 
not to paint. Repairs, usually the result of in- 
adequate painting, are many times more costly 
than the cost of painting. 


—Save the Surface News 
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There is a Growing, Profitable Demand 


for this R-W Specialty 


The R-W “Holdtite” Stair-Rail Bracket pro- 


vides the most satisfactory way to securely 
fasten hand rails to brick or concrete walls. 
For that reason it is a ready seller. 


“Holdtite” 
Stair-Rail 
Bracket 


is made of malleable iron, with a three- 
inch base, which insures a good bearing on 
the wall. Bracket is held firmly and perma- 
nently by an expansion bolt. This bolt is 
furnished with the bracket and head of lag 
screw is finished to match bracket. Sup- 
plied in four standard finishes, polished or 
unpolished, and special finishes made to 
order. 





We Also Supply a Concrete Insert 


gia | - 
ry The walls of this insert are tapered to produce a 
wedging action on the concrete. Insert is made of 


malleabe iron, finished in black Japan. 


Write to Department A for full information about these 
R-W products. 





. eg. ; 
k * Chicago 
‘ext. Richards-Wilcox Mfs.(0. c=. 
Philadelphia “A Haneer for any Door that Slides.” inte 
Cleveland - - ansas Ci 
Indianapolis AURORA, I LLINOIS, U.S.A. Los Angeles 
S-Leute RICHARDS-WILCOX~ CANADIANT™ CO. I San Francisco 


(505) Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 
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The lattice work forms a pleasing background for this display of kitchen essentials by the Skandia Hardware Co. 


Over Three Decades of Hardware Success 
—That’s the Record of the Skandia Hardware Co. 


AST October witnessed the 

Thirtieth anniversary celebra- 

tion of the Skandia Hardware 
Co. of Rockford, Ill. “The company 
was organized in 1892 with Sanford 
Olson, whose death occurred in 1905, 
as business manager. There were 
twenty stockholders at the time. The 
next year, 1893, brought trouble 
over the country in the way of panics 
and this new firm found its income 
dropping to an ebb which barely 
covered expenses. Nothing other than 
sane business administration averted 
bankruptcy and insolvency. After the 
effects of the panic had been out- 
lived, the Skandia Hardware Co., 
showed a gradual increase in cus- 
tomers and stock until it reached the 
era of prosperity it enjoys today. 
With a veteran personnel in the 
firm’s office and store, the largest 
hardware stock in the city has been 
assembled and numerous people on 
both sides of the river aie depending 
upon the big Seventh Street store to 
supply their needs in the hardware 
lines.” The above is copied from the 
Rockford Republic and write-ups ap- 
peared in the other Rockford papers 


about the thirtieth anniversary of 
this firm. : 
One paper says that “perhaps the 


of Rockford, Ill. 


reason for the store’s successful re- 
cord is the fact that the present 
officers and the officers that have been 
in charge for years were men who ac- 
cepted secondary positions in the 
company when it started; Joseph T. 
Peters, present secretary and treas- 
urer, was bookkeeper when the com- 
pany secured its first charter, while 
Enoch Nicholson, manager, ,was also 
in the firm at the start. Eskil Olson, 
now assistant secretary and treasurer 
is the son of the original manager, 
Sanford Olson. 


Advertising Aids Success 


The Skandia Hardware Company, 
has developed from a small concern 
to its present size through coopera- 
tion, push, service and advertising, 
in which newspaper space has been 
found an invaluable aid. 

Extra space was used in all the 
papers to advertise the anniversary. 
Old and new customers were invited 
to the celebration and special prices 
were made on a large number of 
items in honor of the occasion. Oscar 
Nesvant, who has presided over the 
Skandia windows for several years, 
gave them a festive appearance and 
the whole store took on the spirit of 
the celebration. 


The advertisements were headed 
with this very apt expression, “What 
we are, we are not of our own mak- 
ing, entirely, but that of our 
friends.” 

A Successful Sale 

After the anniversary was over, 
the Skandia Hardware Co. advised a 
HARDWARE AGE representative as fol- 
lows: “The sale surely was a success. 
People came from near and far and 
many of our customers would boast- 
ingly call our attention to the fact 
that they had traded with us from 
the very start. We believe it brought 
the store and the name of Skandia 
Hardware Co. just a bit closer to the 
people than ever before. It might be 
interesting to note that in the five 
days we did a business of $4,000 in 
excess of our usual amount for five 
days, and from this you can see that 
it was a monetary success as well as 
a general advertising success. 

“The special day sales that were 
an added feature and they surely 
were a drawing card in getting the 
people to come out every day of the 
sale. The Saturday razor sale was the 
talk of the town. We have conducted 
a series of specials that are adver- 
tised in the papers as well as display- 
ed in the windows. We find these 
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The desirability of Mirro for Christmas giving is admirably suggested im this fine illustration, which will appear 
during November and December in the following publications: Saturday Evening Post, Delineator, Designer, 


Good Housekeeping, Woman's Home Companion, and Ladies’ Home Journal 


Gift Appeal plus Utility Appeal 


Mirro is the gift aluminum. People insist on 
quality when they buy aluminum for gifts. 
Mirro has it. They insist on beauty. Mirro 
has it. They insist on a reputation which 
everyone recognizes. And Mirro has that, too. 


Women prefer Mirro for Christmas giving. 
Men prefer it, because they know the name 
“‘Mirro” and feel confident that if it’s Mirro 
they will make no mistake. 


To appreciate what a profitable line Mirro is 
to sell, consider this gift appeal which makes 
Mirro the chosen brand for Christmas, wed- 
ding, and anniversary giving. 

And then consider the utility appeal—the 
economy, durability, hardness, thickness, 


tal circulation, 7,767,398 copies 


workmanship, finish, practical features which 
make Mirro the favorite for the everyday tasks 
of the kitchen. 


Both appeals are always at work for the Mirro 
dealer. Each helps the other. And the com- 
pleteness of the Mirro line enables the dealer 
to gain the maximum benefit from them. 


Mirro sells profitably right through the year, 
is undisturbed by cheap-aluminum competi- 
tion, and steadily builds up volume and good 
will. It is a most satisfactory line to handle. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminur 


CMIRRO 


The Finest Aluminum 
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A Story 
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specials are an inducement for the 
people to come in and they generally 
make some other purchases at the 
same time.” 


| The “Hair Pin Counter” 


Considerable favorable comment 


pone received from HARDWARE AGB 
O a wh ON} readers sometime ago regarding the 
Looer G8. story of the Skandia Hard- 


—_— 


user _Dits 


— Tools 


Ten thousand dealers 
are now selling Mephisto 
Auger Bits and Tools. 
More are being added 
every week. 


As a part of our new 
** Get-Together ” policy 
we will publish each 
week in Hardware Age a 
fact that will help our 
dealers sell ‘our tools. 
Not theory, but facts. 

Watch for these Facts and 
le@’s get together on the 
Get-Together campaign. 


THE W. A. IVES MFG. CO. 


Wallingford, Conn. 
Dept. WA 


She Bit you dont 


have to pus/v- 














| ware Co. An entire room is devoted 
| to these lines and Miss Nicholson, 
a daughter of the manager, presides 
over the busy department. The fea- 
ture of the room is the large horse- 
shoe counter for wire goods and 
popular-priced household and kitchen 
articles. 

Mr. Nicholson always speaks of it 
as the “hair-pin” counter, perhaps 
because it is shaped like a hair-pin 
and draws the trade as does a hair- 
pin counter in a large department 
| store, When a housewife gets started 
| on the “hair-pin” counter at Skandia 
| Hardware there is no telling when 
| she will get through. Miss Nichol- 
son never starts to wrap a thing up 
| until she sees them open their purse 
| and then many times she has to un- 
| wrap the package to include another 
| item that has just been picked up. 
| Rockford has a large settlement of 
| Scandinavians and hence the name- 
| Skandia Hardware Company. These 
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people are excellent cooks and em- 
ploy many utensils that the ordinary 
housewife is not familiar with in 
these days of fireless cookers and 
canned goods. It is to be doubted 
if there is another hardware store 
in a city as large as Rockford, or 
for that matter, many times larger, 
that carries such a complete stock 
of these unusual utensils. 

The peculiar part of the whole 
thing is that a lot of Rockford peo- 
ple who are not Scandinavians want 
this merchandise and bring in con- 
siderable business because they 
know the stocks are adequate for 
their needs and it is not necessary 
to shop all over town. Needless to 
say the Skandia Hardware Co. does 
not fear any department store com- 
petition offering a broken stock of 
specials. 

Other lines receive just as much 
attention as the household goods and 
it always impresses a stranger to 
step into the store and see the ag- 
gressive way in which the house- 
hold goods are merchandised with the 
other lines. This hardware store is 
both a man and woman’s store, Both 
sexes like to trade there because their 
wants are taken care of in a busi- 
ness like and prompt manner. 

Retail stores with this policy ever 
in the foreground always succeed. 
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Table Stove Develops Great 
Heat with Small Current 
Consumption 


The Ever-Hot electric table stove, re- 
| cently placed on the market by the 
Toledo Cooker Co., Toledo, Ohio, has a 
number of interesting features which 
should recommend it to householders. 
The stove, it is said, develops an un- 
usually high degree of heat, with small 
current consumption. The _ porcelain 
burner is insulated, sides and bottom, 
with pure asbestos, thus utilizing the 
maximum heat produced. The element 
can be removed from the metal frame 
structure by a turn of one nut. A 
pure “lava rock” terminal block is 
mounted on the deflector plate. To this 
terminal block a Cutler-Hammer con- 
nector is plugged in. A Cutler-Ham- 
mer two-piece attachment plug is used. 





Six feet of cord is furnished. The bot- 
| tom of the leg is tipped with non- 
| scratch and no-burn fiber toe. A de- 
| tachab!e handle is furnished with the 


one-burner model; the two-burner plate 
has stationary handles, one at each 
end. The two-burner plate has two 
terminal blocks connected in such a 
manner that the burners may be used 
separately or the centers of both to- 





Ever-hot stoves are made of 


gether. 
heavy gage pressed steel, highly 
nickel-plated. The highest grade of 
nickel chromium resistance wire in- 
sures long burning efficiency. 


An Interesting Sales Hint 


In recent publicity of the National 
Lamp Works, Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is found an interesting sales hint 
on miniature bulbs. The dealer is told 
to secure a complete list of motorists 
in his territory, multiply their number 
by $2 and thus determine the total 
sales possibilities in auto bulbs for 
one year. Such a list would be valu- 
able as a mailing list not only for the 
small bulbs but other accessories. 








